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History in the Theatre 


ISTORY is not a book where 

everything must be written 
down to the very last word and of 
which art must servilely spell 
each syllable. It is a granary of 
immense forces, Aeolus’s bag in- 
flated with the passions of all 
humanity. Let art unchain them 
if it can. Everything that adds 
to life and multiplies its energies 
is good. Let us nourish ourselves 
with the passions of centuries. 
Truth is life. 


ROMAIN ROLLAND in a note to 
The Montespan. 
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VISIONS OF A MONTH ON 
BROADWAY 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


urbane Walkley of The London Times reminds us, spoke 

a played-out Caucasian. But why so generalized a creature 
as a Caucasian? Why not a New Yorker? Why not a critic of 
Broadway? Thirty plays have descended upon him in thirty days, 
and ten times thirty players. Mostly he sleeps—fitfully tortured. 
Sometimes he dreams with playwright or player. And once in a while 
—not more than thrice, perhaps—he sees a kind of vision. 

A familiar vision, for the most part—the vision of Duse that came 
the month before, and the vision that Stanislavsky conjured up last 
season. The players from Moscow have settled down to a rather 
small but steady audience of the Russian-born; and to this audience 
they have brought, in at least two of their six new productions, finer 
work than any they have shown before. The ensemble of 4n Enemy 
of the People excels in effect the ensemble of Tsar Fyodor Ivano- 
vitch, partly no doubt because the modern atmosphere builds up a 
keener sense of reality, and partly because in the mob appear such 
supers as Mme. Knipper-Tchehova, Moskvin, and Leonidoff. The 
high point, however, of the present repertory seems to me to be the 
animated reading which these players give of Dostoievsky’s novel 
The Brothers Karamazoff. In the scene of Dimitri’s mad debauch 
at the inn following the death of his lecherous old father, we have 
a handling of many people and much business which I have never 
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seen equalled. There is no great surge of numbers, not much vio- 
lence, but always fluidity and line, variety and design, and always a 
sense of life shaped into expression. This play serves, also, to bring 
out two of the finest performances in the repertory. For the first 
time Leonid Leonidoff has a part of real dimensions—Dimitri— 
and he plays with a magnificent intensity. Katchaloff, as Ivan, 
merely adds another portrait—though perhaps the greatest—to that 
long line which stamps him the first actor in the first theatre of the 
world. 

Duse has no theatre—either in Italy or in New York. If she 
had, and if she could give to it as much of herself as Stanislavsky has 
given to the Moscow Art Theatre, Europe and America would know 
a company and a playhouse past appraisal. Duse is a lonely artist. 
She seems to rely entirely upon herself. Ensemble means not very 
much to her; production means so little that the sun of Oswald’s 
madness may rise a jerky disk of white and pass rapidly to the 
north. Yet Duse sweeps through Ghosts, The Dead City, Thy Will 
Be Done, and The Closed Door, and, no matter how faulty the play, 
the support, the setting, she leaves memories of exaltation. Clear, no 
matter how remote, rise the visions of Duse. 

Turning from Duse, but not from the huge Century Theatre, 
where her art has striven with the vacuums of outer space, we find in 
the Oedipus Rex which Sir John Martin-Harvey has presented there 
some hint of what Reinhardt will bring to this same theatre when he 
produces The Miracle. And we come upon the conflict of director 
and actor which is so interesting a development of the twentieth cen- 
tury theatre. Indeed you might say that the distinguishing mark of 
the modern stage has been, not the development of scenic decoration, 
but the emergence of the director. There has always been someone 
to move the actors about, someone to bring order out of chaos; but 
until the ’nineties it was almost invariably the leading actor. I think 
his ministrations were not so very objective. He drilled the actors 
in their emotions, of course, and he arranged “effective” groupings, 
which meant giving himself the centre of the stage on most occasions. 
But, engaged with a role himself, he did not—he could not—think 
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of the play and the players, scenery, lights, and music, mob movement 
and individual movement, tempo and emphasis, all as interrelated 
factors that might be manceuvred into some particular and appro- 
priate pattern. Sometimes acting sufficed. It still suffices and it al- 
wavs will suffice—when it is half as fine as Duse’s. Take an actor of 
the mediocrity of the British knight, and you find that the ministra- 
tions of a Reinhardt are the only security against failure. 

Fortunately, though Martin-Harvey lacks a great deal as an actor, 
he is an enterprising and ambitious manager. Consequently, more 
than ten years ago he associated himself with Reinhardt in the pro- 
duction of Sophocles’ greatest play in London. It is this production 
—adapted from the performances which Reinhardt arranged in huge 
German circuses—which has been transplanted to the Century. Its 
essential quality is a dramatic mood. ‘The ordinary conventions of 
the peep-show theatre are abolished. The orchestra pit and the stage 
are built up and out into an approach to a Greek palace—not a bright- 
painted marble building, but a thing of sombre blackish columns. 
This is visible from the moment you enter the theatre. Before it 
stand Oedipus and Jocasta, and around it sweep the crowds of 
Thebes. The crowds and the palace breathe drama; they do not 
breathe the ordinary conventions of the theatre. The impress of 
Reinhardt is still on them. 

Martin-Harvey and all the other actors but one are downright bad 
—even funny. The star has a booming voice but no music; at mo- 
ments he indulges in falsetto, rather like an adolescent whose voice 
is changing. His gestures are stiffly absurd. Not much more can 
be said for most of the other principals. Yet so terrible in its power 
is the play and so fresh and severe is the work of the director that 
the evening ends as a memorable one. 

Ends? Well, not quite ends. For the one bad trick of Reinhardt— 
the shuttling of actors up and down the aisles—is the last thing you 
remember. The blinded king crawls down the black steps. He 
crosses the forestage with a wounded majesty. With a certain care 
he manages to get his buskins down the steps to the aisle. Then the 
conqueror of the sphinx staggers out into the waste where he slew 
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King Laius. And I hastily draw my feet out of the aisle lest I trip 
up Oedipus. 

To his falsetto Sir John adds a mincing step in Via Crucis, and 
produces an Everyman who for about three-quarters of the play is 
an atrocious, dandified Nancy. I, for one,—I for many, in fact— 
dread to go near his Hamlet. 

After a dose of such acting and direction imagine the pleasure of 
finding Jacob Ben-Ami once more at his highest level of achievement 
in a play which at the same time discovers to America that she has 
been harboring in class room and reviewer’s seat a director of uncom- 
mon skill. For its second production of the new season the Theatre 
Guild put a play and a company in the hands of Stark Young. The 
Failures, which is Lenormand’s Les Ratés, has its demerits: the essen- 
tial failure of its central figure is never firmly established, and the 
fact that this playwright and his actress-wife come to tragedy under 
the strain of touring provincial towns turns the argument upon one- 
night stands rather than upon character. Yet the piece is firmly and 
deftly written within its limits, thoroughly interesting, finely felt. 
Young has brought off the tempo of its thirteen scenes with the great- 
est skill and made the company a moving and beautiful unit. One 
or two actors defeat him by their incompetence, but the average of 
the work throughout is exceptionally high. As the wife Winifred 
Lenihan accomplishes more than she has ever been able to do before. 
Dudley Digges comes astonishingly close to the portrait of a French 
theatrical manager. And Ben-Ami himself has added in certain 
scenes, through the ministrations of the director, a vocal quality he 
has lacked upon the English-speaking stage. The facial and the 
bodily picture of the failure is clear and sharp as any he has created, 
and his emotion rises splendidly to a murderous climax. 

Evidence of direction and lack of it, too, is plentiful enough 
this month. Itis David Belasco’s skill that provides a certain amount 
of theatrical appeal through two of the three acts of the piece Laugh, 
Clown, Laugh which he and Tom Cushing have made from Fausto 
Martini’s Ridi, Pagliaccio. But he has badly miscast Irene Fenwick 
as an ingenue, and the superficial cleverness of the first half of the 
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Four character portraits from the New York stage 
in which American players achieve physical imper- 
sonations as expressive of the lines of the plays as 
are their voices. In Cyrano de Bergerac Walter 
Hampden is a flavorous figure, blending the comic 
and the heroic in apt proportion. 
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Otis Skinner as the tubby little squire who follows 
Don Quixote in Melchior Lengyel’s Sancho Panza 
—a humorous oily goatherd, of the earth rather 


than earthy. 





Photo by Nickolas Muray. 


Eva Le Gallienne as the princess of Ferenc Mol- 
nar’s comedy The Swan. A dry breeding, an icy 
reserve, and beauty so sensitive as to belie such cold 
correctitude are subtly united in the actress’s im- 
personation and in this portrait. 





Photo by Francis Bruguiére. 


The mask of Jacob Ben-Ami as he prepares and 
vitalizes it for the hopeless playwright who is the 
central figure in Lenormand’s The Failures. An- 
other sharp and subtle portrait added to a notable 
gallery begun at the Jewish Art Theatre four 
vears ago. 
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play will not support the tragic finish. It is a finish in which Lionel 
Barrymore, after beginning with a good portrait of a gloomy clown, 
ends badly. Direction does a lot more for The Next Room, a good 
murder-mystery by Eleanor Robson and Harriet Ford, which 
Guthrie McClintic edges into plausibility and effectiveness. 

Because evidences of good direction mingle with a very mixed 
conception of the whole entertainment, Sancho Panza is something 
of a puzzle. The base of the whole thing—clear enough despite 
the gaudy structure reared upon it—is Melchior Lengyel’s innocent 
little comedy of the adventures that befell Don Quixote’s squire when 
he came to govern his long-promised island. Wrestling with the 
problem of making this play attractive to America, Russell Janney 
and Emilie Hapgood have loaded it with so many of the trappings 
of musical comedy that the values of the original are gone, and those 
that remain are, while not unamusing, decidedly queer. A panto- 
mime donkey replaces the real one. James Reynolds provides fan- 
tastic costumes and settings, half of which are excellent in a musical 
comedy vein, half not so good, and none pungent with the folk humor 
of Sancho. Hugo Felix is responsible for an ordinary musical score 
which intermittently obscures the actors’ voices. Provided with not 
too good a cast, Richard Boleslawsky, the director, has gone in for 
the common sin of the evening, over-elaboration. Yet there are 
groupings and pictures that linger—the old knight on his horse, for 
instance, against the night—-and the unctuous Otis Skinner rolls joy- 
ously through the play like some odd, fat little urchin suddenly 
weighted with age and wisdom of the mellowest sort. 

Close to the top of the sins of direction committed upon the stage 
of the twentieth century must stand the work of Les Ballets Suedois. 
Except for the jovial, comic-strip turn devised by Jean Cocteau, The 
Newly-Weds of the Eiffel Tower, and amusingly masked by Jean 
Hugo, and except for the music of such moderns as Milhaud, the 
only impression gained from watching the incompetent terpsichory 
of this troupe is a longing to see James Barton dance once more, or to 
watch the grotesqueries of Fred Stone and his daughter Dorothy in 
Stepping Stones. 
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This fall England has sent us seven plays of six different kinds, 
The Dancers, by Guy du Maurier and Viola Tree, is one of those 
ghastly London successes which often appear as absurd to us as our 
popular trash seems captivating to London; it is no more than pass- 
ably acted. A Lesson in Love, by Rudolph Besier and May Edgin- 
ton, is a slight improvement. We used to call this a “problem 
play,” largely because, by a great deal of manceuvring, it man- 
aged to get its well-bred heroine into an embarrassing situation. 
Emily Stevens and William Faversham play in their familiar fash- 
ions a passionate prude and the man who shows her up. A cut above 
this piece in wit, but quite as conventional, comes St. John Ervine’s 
Mary, Mary Quite Contrary. There is no point in comparing with 
Jane Clegg or John Ferguson this not very ingeniofis redramatiza- 
tion of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, original of half a dozen outrageous 
artistic temperaments in as many comedies. The play gains its only 
point from the lavishness with which David Belasco has cast it, 
beginning with Mrs. Fiske, who has seldom been more amusing, and 
ending with a new English player of charm and promise, Francis 
Lister. 

The last of the English plays made the first of the Theatre Guild’s 
new productions, John Galsworthy’s Windows. It is one of that 
large group of modern dramas which really deserve the name of 
problem plays. Its problem is an impetuous but warm hearted 
young woman just out of prison after killing her love-child for rea- 
sons characteristic of her temperament. The family of a “tired 
liberal” attempts to give her a start as maid servant, and the result 
is a great deal of domestic disturbance. The play is earnest and 
tepid and sometimes amusing. 

The Briton passes for a simple, downright, squire-ish man, yet, 
from Wilde to Maugham, and Shaw to Lonsdale, England’s deftest 
drama has been always a bit cynical and often unhealthily sophisti- 
cated. Maugham was as amusing and witty as ever in The Camel's 
Back, he failed only in robustness of plot and of popular support. 
Frederick Lonsdale, author of Aren’t We All? has come through 
most successfully, though not too prettily, with a play called Spring 
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Cleaning which exploits the humor of degenerates and then rounds 
on them and wins more applause by a high moral attitude. Edgar 
Selwyn directs adroitly, and by grace of Estelle Winwood and an 
excellent cast pushes the play to success. 

Last of the English plays of the fall comes John Drinkwater’s 
latest biographical drama, Robert E. Lee. Its brief fortnight on 
Broadway is not easy to account for. The long cast was uniformly 
capable, and Robert Milton’s direction something more than good. 
Burton Churchill caught the ease and the reserve of Lee, as well as 
his gray aspect. He did not rise to any emotional climaxes, and 
Drinkwater did not require great things of him; yet there might have 
been some overtone of heroic courage, some hint of flame. The play 
itself is episodic—as Abraham Lincoln was—and it has both the 
advantage and the disadvantage of picturing a lost cause. We get 
from such a story of defeat—or we should get—the pathos and the 
appeal of failure. I felt this appeal in the printed page, but the 
stage performance somehow left the imagination cold. 

The dramatic biographer is much more successful in Queen Vic- 
toria, the first production of the Equity Players this season. The 
Queen seems hardly a figure to appeal to either playwright or public, 
yet Strachey’s volume is evidence enough that a writer’s deftness can 
make her quiet life entertaining to a wide circle of aliens, and now 
David Carb and Walter Prichard Eaton have pointed out that there 
was hidden drama in at least three moments of her career, as well 
as humor in almost all of it. The beginning, the dawn when the old 
king died and a girl was hailed as queen; the middle, the early death 
of the beloved Albert; and the end, Empire spread before an old 
woman at the close of sixty years of governance: these are fine mo- 
ments. In between, the authors have found fun in the wooing of 
Victoria by Albert, and in something not so unlike courtship on the 
part of Disraeli. Their dialog is admirable; it is reticent and con- 
vincing, and it has style. The queen is excellently acted by Beryl 
Mercer from girlhood to old age, and a new actor of unusually bril- 
liant promise appears in a German, Ullrich Haupt, who plays 
Albert. 
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A month of varied and not always happy effort in the Broadway 
theatre rounds off well with Jane Cowl’s appearance in Pelleas and 
Melisande. The second production in her ambitious attempt to build 
a repertory is a stride ahead of her Romeo and Juliet. Rollo Peters’ 
contribution is finer. Beautiful and moving as his Romeo was, his 
Pelleas is more arresting. He plays the part with an ecstasy that is 
almost as clear as day. His settings are far, far better than for the 
Shakespearean play. They lack a single style; they suggest differ- 
ent methods and different memories; but the greater part are really 
beautiful. The only blunder is in the glamorless scene for Melisande 
at the window, and the only large regret is that Maeterlinck’s atmos- 
phere of a dark old castle and even darker gardens is not more 
completely caught. 

Frank Reicher’s direction is not quite so brisk in Pelleas and Me- 
lisande as it was in Romeo and Juliet, yet it is fresh enough to reject 
the spell of Maeterlinckean repetitions and dreamy conjurations 
which belongs to the play and might perhaps be its complete damna- 
tion upon the stage. Jane Cowl, too, is not for the full cloying 
dreaminess of Maeterlinck. There is drama in her Melisande. Yet 
the final memory is unmistakably one of tragic loveliness and startled, 
hopeless beauty. With the aid of Peters she carries the love scenes 
of Pelleas and Melisande very close to perfection. 
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Albert picking up 
Victoria's hand- 
kerchief, as Wood- 
man Thompson, 
designer of Queen 
Victoria, conceived 
them in a moment 
of abstraction. 
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is By ASHLEY DUKES 

le 

r- T= end of a period, it has been observed by grammarians, is 
y marked in one of three ways—by a question mark, a note of 
e exclamation, or a full stop. And all periods, whether in rhet- 
- oric or art, in music or painting, in literature or drama, must come to 
e Y an end. What then? Whither? Your confirmed objector to the an- 


swering of questions will try to evade the issue by denying the exist- 
. ence of such arbitrary divisions of time, and especially by denying 


t vehemently that he himself belongs to one of them. There are no 
§ periods, he will tell you, but only periodic historians. There are no 
. schools, but only pedantic scholars. Moliére was palpably more of a 
7 modern than Sardou, and El Greco than Lord Leighton, and Samuel 
, Johnson than Martin Tupper. And Euripides—yes, we have all 


heard of the modernity of Euripides. There is no spirit of the age, 

continues this advocate, warming to his brief, but only an age of 
greater or lesser spirit. The world grows older and grows no wiser. 
Those who grow wiser are the men of genius—the Shakespeares, the 
Goethes, the Ibsens—to whom the world is a continuous spectacle 
and not a halting and fragmentary apparition. Let us reason with 
this objector, for his argument must be met from the beginning. The 

; fundamental question ‘“Whitherer” remains unanswered. The 
Shakespeares, the Goethes and the Ibsens had their own answer to it. 
Their path was marked out for them, their direction was clear, even 
if the guidance came wholly from their own mind and not from the 
spirit of their time. And we, who form a part of their continuous 
spectacle, who live in their world of imagination, who are the actors 
in their drama, cannot be content with the spectator’s part. We 
seek the meaning of the character we sustain. We ask ourselves 
their question—whither? 


ee Se) a . ™ 
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It is the prime question of the theatre. Impulse lies at the heart 
of the matter. The barren age of drama is strewn with dead im- 
pulses; with motives such as “clandestine adultery, the dullest of all 
subjects for a serious author,” which offended the mind of the drama- 
tist of Back to Methuselah; with “wistful pathos and dainty fun 
coaxed out of a fairy cloudland”; with “the hypocrisies of sham 
Puritanism, or the matrimonial speculation which makes our young 
actresses as careful of their reputations as of their complexions.” 
These are some few of the corpses that Mr. Shaw has identified in 
the public mortuary of the stage. He himself is fortunate in a young 
stripling of an impulse, by name Creative Evolution, who leads him 
a lively dance. How many such are to be found? 

Dead conventions encumber a living theatre. Lifeless gestures of 
lifelike banality fail to arrest the eye. Muffled voices of indisputable 
good taste fail to enchant the ear. Phantoms eat and drink on the 
stage, and our bellies are not filled. Phantoms make love, and our 
pulse beats no jot the faster. Phantoms perish and our withers are 
unwrung. 

The audience of the theatre has changed. It has lost caste and 
gained self-respect, it has lost cultivation and gained vitality. It 
feels itself to be at the same time more substantial and more vigorous 
than these phantoms which are presented for its amusement, and yet 
it is somewhat overawed by their well-bred verisimilitude. The rich 
cotton-spinners and wool-combers who finance the drama of London 
know this audience well. In crudity, in vigor, in shrewdness it is 
a many-headed image of themselves. They rely upon its meekness 
and hope to make a fortune by skilful ministering to its taste. With 
the audience of musical farce they succeed, for that public is indeed 
a pattern of docility; but in the field of legitimate drama they suffer 
painful reverses. They reckon without their host, who is the play- 
wright. They would buy plays as they buy theatres; and plays are 
not to be bought though the contrary impression may prevail. The 
humblest writer, as well as the highest, must have his creative im- 
pulse. No successful play, no “best seller,” no amorous serial story 
was ever written for money alone. The theory of pot-boiling was in- 
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vented to flatter the vanity of the predestined pot-boiler. These 
works are produced by authors who believe in them, and, indeed, 
believe in them earnestly. Give the playwright a faith, even if it be 
only a poor faith, in river bungalows and pretty frocks and handsome 
sentiments, and he will give you a play; but Croesus dangles money- 
bags before his nose in vain. The faith is lacking. For the time 
being the virtue has gone out of the subject. A question mark con- 
fronts the author. And even Creesus, pondering the returns of his 
box-office, asks himself “Whither?” 

The London stage, gravelled for lack of new matter, reverts to the 
plays of 1910. After-dinner comedy is presented to an audience 
nourished since childhood on high tea. The Paris stage reverts like- 
wise to stale comedies of stale adulteries, perfunctorily thrown to an 
audience of tourists and newly-rich. In the Burg Theater of Vienna, 
which was formerly the classical home of high comedy, threadbare 
actors grope in the wardrobe of the past for the gestures and intona- 
tions that represented the culture of an artificial society. Their un- 
couth audience fails to understand them. That society exists no 
longer. Its visible relics are the frock-coated attendants who show 
the visitor to his seat and have been known to faint with hunger in 
the gangway. In New York an audience at once cosmopolitan and 
curious runs to gape at every novelty, whether it be English realism, 
German expressionism, or Russian art of the cabaret. The dramas 
of this bewildered world are played elsewhere—in Downing Street 
and the Quai d’Orsay, in banks and offices, in hotels and trains de 
luxe—and the drama of the actual theatre is no more than an echo 
of a past cultivation. But do we owe so much to this cultivation that 
we should regret its passing or even seek to restore its life? We do 
not. Of all the claims that the bourgeoisie have laid to the right of 
government, that which is based upon their superior cultivation is 
the weakest. That they are stronger, handsomer, cleaner than the 
common sort of men may be admitted; but that they have given us 
an inspired literature or an exalted art is one of their most singular 
delusions. On the contrary, they have done their best to stifle in- 
spiration and repress exaltation whenever these have appeared in 
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their decorous neighborhood. If the whole of literature, art and 
drama be not now reduced to one dead level of polite accomplish- 
ment, like the playing of drawing-room music, your good burgess is 
not to blame. He has done his best so to reduce them. 

Let us shed no tears over the cultivated hardships of the new poor 
and the vulgar prosperity of the new rich. The colonels of Bays- 
water and the spinsters of Kensington did nothing for the art of the 
theatre, or indeed, for any art. In so far as the stage is relieved of 
their patronage it has taken a step on the road to emancipation. The 
dramatist may now address an audience of the new rich and the old 
poor, who are of the same clan and may one day enter side by side 
the portals of a People’s Theatre. Meanwhile the difficulties con- 
fronting him are at least as much social as they are esthetic. The 
theatre of the hundred thousand is played out and the theatre of the 
million does not yet exist. It says much for the conservative tradi- 
tion of the stage that the plays of the hundred thousand continue to 
be performed, though it be to empty houses. If we are to die, let 
us die like gentlemen, cries the manager, as he produces Pinero for 
the benefit of the war profiteer. The gesture would be nobler if the 
premises were sounder. In the first place there is no necessity to die, 
and in the second a revival of The Gay Lord Quex is not a gentle- 
manly death. The drama of the hundred thousand has no more to 
say to us. It is too deeply scored with the conventions not only of its 
hour but of its age. The conventions of the hour are admirable, the 
conventions of the age are tedious. When an old Pinero play is re- 
vived it is not the contemporary tricks of the theatre, the ‘“Clemmy, 
my boys,” the back-slapping, the back-chat that appear out of date. 
These belong to the eternal stage, and they are as fresh as ever. It is 
the verisimilitude, the forced absence of the soliloquy, the life-like, 
the ponderous movement of the characters, the oppression of their 
heavy plush curtains and heavy mahogany furniture, that we find 
antiquated and insufferable. These are conventions borrowed from 
the spirit of the times, and especially borrowed from that dramatic 
method, the slave of some talents and the master of others, which is 


called realism. 
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If any playgoer believes that theatrical realism begins and ends 
with the author, he should be invited to watch a performance of 
Moliére on any classical stage, such as that of the Comedie Fran- 
caise. The great room is set with a few pieces of furniture that are 
the essentials of the actor’s art. It is a sketch of a room, an impres- 
sionist background for the serious entertainment of the evening, which 
is the delineation of character. Put the actor of modern comedy in 
such a room, and he will be lost in its spare immensity. He will miss 
the oak beams, the grandfather’s clock, the staircase with the real 
stair carpet, the gate-leg table, the Persian rugs, and the rest of the 
trifles that have been so generously lent to the management by Smith, 
Brown and Robinson. He will miss especially the whiskey decanter 
containing toast-and-water, the adjacent syphon, and the silver ciga- 
rette box to which he has been accustomed to resort in moments of 
emotional stress. The actress also will miss her tozlettes and the 
background specially distempered to suit them and the table of silver- 
mounted knick-knacks that give her beautifully the air of being at 
home in her own boudoir and awaiting the visit of her photographer. 
So deep has realism bitten into the mummer’s art that these, which 
were once adjuncts, are now indispensables. Yet the actor is not to 
blame. It is the audience that sets the fashions of the theatre. It 
was the audience that mistook The Second Mrs. Tanqueray for 
Hedda Gabler. It was the audience that swallowed the gaudy bait 
of sham realism as a salmon takes the fly. It was the audience that 
demanded to see its own wardrobe anticipated and its own boudoirs 
and dining-rooms reproduced with meticulous detail on the stage. 
It paid handsomely for the privilege by admitting the respectability 
of its public performers. It knighted its actors and invited its ac- 
tresses to dinner. In the face of such an amiable conspiracy between 
his chief partners, what could the author do but set himself to 
satisfy their whims? Yet how difficult it was for him to find a sub- 
ject that should be at once realistic, fashionable and momentous! 

True, the seers and prophets of the new drama were not realists 
atall. They were the authors of Peer Gynt and Man and Superman 
and such earth-shaking fantasies or mirth-compelling parables. 
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Their mask of reality covered a movement of thought. But they 
sang the praises of Life and the general body of playwrights joined 
in the chorus. For a whole generation the lifelike idea—the idea of 
outward resemblance to reality, the idea of Madame Tussaud’s wax- 
works—has been uppermost in the theatre. It has been accepted for 
so long that its position seems at a glance impregnable. Young actors 
and actresses are bred up to the realistic manner—to the performance 
of this ritual of coffee-drinking, cigarette-lighting and whiskey-pour- 
ing that is so harmless and even so agreeable in real life, but so banal 
when we see it mirrored on the stage. ‘Realism has come to stay,” 
says the author, carefully transcribing the prose of drawing-room 
conversation and calling in natural dialogue. ‘Realism has come to 
stay,” says the manager, ordering a real lawn-mower for the garden 
of his next comedy. “Realism has come to stay,” says the actor, 
thoughtfully taking a pair of trousers from the press. It may be so; 
but fashion is fickle. Who knows how long our sturdy infant of an 
audience will be amused by the painted toy of verisimilitude? How 
long before the actor himself rebels against gentility, and cries from 
the bottom of his soul for a part that shall shake the theatre? How 
long before the poet in the author speaks his passionate mind again? 
Realism came to stay—for a generation. Its days are numbered. 
One or two more plays by Mr. Galsworthy, and the sands will run 
out. We shall look back upon the realistic drama of present com- 
merce as we now look back upon Victorian antimacassars and 
bunches of wax fruit under glass shades. Realism is not a goal. It 
was a milestone. 

The stage may be either a mirror or an expression of the times. In 
Congreve, Wycherley, Sheridan it was a mirror; in the great Eliza- 
bethans an expression. It was a mirror in the younger Dumas, but 
an expression in Ibsen and Strindberg. It was a mirror in the 
leisurely comedy of Henry Arthur Jones or Hubert Henry Davies, 
but an expression in the shimmering wit of Oscar Wilde or the shat- 
tering penetration of Bernard Shaw. It is a mirror in the amiable 
comedy of A. A. Milne, the bitter comedy of Somerset Maugham, 
the faithful realism of St. John Ervine, the critical realism of C. K. 
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Munro; but an expression in the plays of Claudel, Toller, Andriev, 
Pirandello or the Capeks. It may be argued that there is no real 
difference between reflection and expression; the mirror is held up 
to Nature and the image alone is changed. Nevertheless the 
dramatic authors called expressionists are the reflectors of a restless 
age. They express its dramatic character. Some of them are huck- 
sters and some are showmen and others are poets. They reflect our- 
selves. This is a common, sensational, press-ridden age that drives 
men in hordes to cup finals and snapshots ambulance men at work; 
it is a picture-going age that seeks everywhere for smartness; but 
it is also an age that has suffered and felt and has wells of passion at 
the service of the dramatist. Its troubled spirit calls for interpre- 
tation rather than reflection, and hence it is that the drama of the 
simple looking-glass no longer satisfies us. 


TCHEHOFF LETTERS ABOUT 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


Translated by LOUIS S. FRIEDLAND 


TO A. S. SOUVORIN 


When I write myself out—I’ll begin to write “vaudevilles” and 
live on them. I think I could write a hundred a year. Vaudeville- 
plots abound in me as does oil in the depths of Baku. Why can’t I 
give my oil lands to Shcheglov? [Moscow, 1888. ] 


Maslov calls actors buffoons and low people, but that comes from 
the fact that they did not perform his plays. Now that the actors 
have played my Ivanov they all appear to me like close relatives. 
They are as near to me as are those sick whom I have cured, or those 
children whom I once taught. I cannot forget that Strepetov wept 
after the Third Act, and that all the cast roamed about, beside them- 
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selves for joy—there is much that I cannot forget, although at one 
time [ had the cruelty to maintain that it is not well for a writer to 
appear on the stage hand in hand with the actors and acknowledge 
the applause. (Moscow, February, 1889.] 


Sazonov plays abominably in The Bear. That is very compre- 
hensible. Actors never observe ordinary people. They know neither 
landowners, nor merchants, nor priests, nor officials. On the other 
hand, they can represent to the life kept mistresses, empty sharpers, 
and, in general, all those individuals whom they observe by chance 
roaming about the eating-houses and in bachelor companies. Their 
ignorance is astounding. [Moscow, November, 1889.] 


TO ALEX P. TCHEHOFF 

Now about your play. You undertook to depict a man who has 
not a grief in the world, and then you took fright. The problem 
seems to me to be clear. Only he has no grief who is indifferent; and 
people who are indifferent and aloof are either philosophers or petty, 
egotistic natures. The latter should be treated negatively, the for- 
mer—positively. Of course, these unmoved dullards who will suffer 
no pain even when you burn them with red-hot irons, cannot be dis- 
cussed at all. Even if by a man without grief you understand one 
who is not indifferent to the life about him, and who bravely and 
patiently bears the blows of fate, and looks hopefully to the future— 
there, too, the problem is comparatively simple and clear. 

The large number of revisions need not trouble you, for the more 
of a mosaic the work is, the better. The characters stand to gain by 
this. The play will be worthless if all the characters resemble you. 
In this respect your Money-Box is monotonous and arouses a feeling 
of boredom. What are Natasha, Kolya, Tosya for? Is there no life 
outside of you? And who is interested in knowing my life or yours, 
my thoughts and your thoughts? Give people people, and not your- 
self. 

Avoid “choice” diction. The language should be simple and 
forceful. The lackeys should speak simply, without elegance. Re- 
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tired captains in the reserve, with huge, red noses, newspaper- 
reporters who drink, starving authors, consumptive women-toilers, 
honest young people without a flaw in their make-up, ideal maidens, 
good-natured nurses—all these have been described again and again, 
and should be avoided as a pitfall. Still another suggestion: Go to 
the theatre now and then and watch the stage. Compare—that is 
important. The first act may last as long as a whole hour, but the 
rest should not be more than twenty minutes each. The crux of a 
play is the third act, but it must not be so strong a climax as to kill 
the last act. [Sumi, 1889. ] 





TO A. N. PLESHCHEYEV 
To write a good play for the theatre one must have special talent; 
you can be an excellent belle-lettrist and at the same time write 
patch-work plays; to write a poor play and then change it into a good 
one—to take a new focus, cross out, add, insert monologues, revive 
the dead, and bury the living—for this is required much greater 
talent. It is just as hard as it is to buy an old pair of soldier’s 


trousers and try, at all costs, to make a frock-coat of them. 
[Moscow, 1889.] 


TO A. S. SOUVORIN 
I have an interesting subject for a comedy, but I have not as yet 
thought of an ending. Whoever will invent new endings for plays, 
will open a new era. The wretched endings won’t come! The hero 
either marries or shoots himself—there is no other way out. My 
future comedy is called the Cigar-Case. I shall not go on with it 
until I think of an ending as good as the beginning. And when I 


do get hold of the ending, I shall write the thing in two weeks. 
[Melthovo, 1892.] 


N. is writing a tragedy based on the life of Socrates. These 
headstrong muzhiks always run to the great because they cannot 
create the little; they have unusually grandiose pretensions, because 
they have not the least literary taste. It is easier to write about 
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Socrates than about a lady or a cook. Consequently, I do not con- 
sider the writing of one-act plays a frivolous occupation. And you 
yourself do not consider them so, although you give the impression 
that all that is trivial and empty. If a “vaudeville” is nonsense, then 
the five-act tragedies of Burenin are nonsense. [Melihovo, 1894.] 


TO V. V. BILIBIN 

Of course, I am glad, very glad, but after all, the success of a sec- 
ond and a third performance [ The Sea-Gull] cannot wipe out of my 
soul the impressions of the first. I did not stay through it all, but what 
I saw was sad and strange to a degree. They did not know their 
parts, played provincially, irresolutely; they all lost spirit—even 
Kommissarzhevskaya, who did not act particularly well. And it was 
hellish hot in the theatre. 

It appeared that all was against the play. But after all, I can 
none the less serve as example to youth: after the performance I 
supped at Romanov’s, slept soundly all night, did not read the criti- 
cism the next day (the newspaper bore an ominous look), and at 
mid-day rode off to Moscow. [Melihovo, 1896.] 


TO VL. I. NEMIROVICH-DANCHEN KO 

And now about the play. [The Cherry Orchard. ] 

1) Anya can be played by anybody convenient, even by an alto- 
gether unknown actress—only she must be young and look young, 
and her voice must be youthful and ringing. This is not one of the 
important roles. 

2) Varya is a more serious part, if Maria Petrovna takes it. 
Without Maria Petrovna it will be a little insipid and crude, and 
will have to be changed, softened. M. P. cannot repeat herself, first 
because she is talented, and second, because Varya does not resemble 
Sonia and Natasha; she is a figure in a black dress, a bit nun-like, a 
bit stupid, somewhat tearful, etc., etc. 

3) Gaev and Lopakhin—let these roles be left to Konst. Serg. to 
try and make his choice. If he were to take Lopakhin and the rdle 
pleased him, then the play would be successful. But if Lopakhin is 
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Vignetting the scene. Two episodes from Lenor- 
mand’s French play The Failures as it has been 
mounted by the Theatre Guild under the direc- 
tion of Stark Young and in settings devised by Lee 
Simonson. ‘The thirteen divisions of this drama 
make swift changes essential. Failing a revolving 
or a sinking stage, Simonson adopts a method used 
by Krehan and other German artists in more or 
less expressionistic productions. He reduces his 
setting to a minimum—merely the corner, for exam- 
ple, of this bed room—and places this indication 
in the centre of a stage backed by dull curtains 
and flanked similarly. The light is concentrated 
in the centre of the stage. The man is played by 
Jacob Ben-Ami, the woman by Winifred Lenihan. 






Photo by Francis Bruguiére. 


With such vignetted settings as this from The 
Failures Lee Simonson supplies enough of atmos- 
phere to serve the playwright, the director, and the 
actors, and at the same time he stamps a certain 
visual pattern upon the play which seems to corre- 
spond to the simple, reticent addition of one im- 
pression to another as the thirteen scenes unfold. 
By mounting against the walls of this railroad 
station the back of another setting Simonson made 
it possible to shift scenes in as short a space of 
time as forty-five seconds. 
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poorly played by a second-rate actor, both the réle and the play will 
fail. 

4) Pishchik—Gribunin. God keep N. from this rdle. 

5) Charlotte—a question mark . . . of course, you must not give 
it away; Muratova will perhaps be good, but not comical. For this 
role Mme. Knipper. 

6) Epikhodov—if Moskvin wants it, let him have it. He will be 
an excellent Epikhodov. I supposed that Luzkshy was to play it. 

7) Firs—Artem. 

8) Dunyasha—Khalutina. 

9) Yasha. If Alexandrov, of whom you write, is the one who is 
your assistant-manager, let him have Yasha. Moskvin would make 
a wonderful Yasha. And [ should not object to Leonidov for the 
part. 

10) Prohozhi—Gromov. 

11) The commander of the station, the one who reads The Trans- 
gressor in the third act—an actor who has a bass voice. 

Charlotte does not speak in a hybrid way, but uses the pure Rus- 
sian tongue; but, on rare occasions, she pronounces the soft ending of 
a word, hard, and she confuses the masculine and feminine genders 
of adjectives. Pishchik is a Russian, an old man, worn out by the 
gout, age, and satiety; stout, dressed in a sleeveless undercoat (a la 
Simov), boots without heels. Lopakhin—a white waistcoat, yellow 
shoes; when walking, swings his hands, a broad stride, thinks deeply 
while walking, walks as if on a straight line. Hair not short, and 
therefore often throws back his head; while in thought, he passes 
his hand through his beard, combing it from the back forward, i.e., 
from the neck toward the mouth. Trophimov, I think, is clear. 
Varya—black dress, wide belt. 

Three years I spent writing The Cherry Orchard, and for three 
years I have been telling you that it is necessary to invite an actress 
for the role of Liubov Andreevna. And now you see you are trying 
to solve a puzzle that won’t work out. [ Yalta, 190}.] 
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By STARK YOUNG 


HE accident of the medium employed happens in the art of 
acting to be the cause of many confusions in the theories of 
the art; and of these the worst concerns illusion. 

In the art of music nobody but the simplest creature expects the 
sound to deceive.us by making us think it a storm, or pasture bells, a 
waterfall or anything whatever but music. Even if a piece of music 
is called The Storm most people know too much to demand that the 
stormy sounds be heard in it always or even from time to time. Al- 
most anyone knows that a great composer might write a piece of 
music about Niagara Falls that would never in the least portray the 
falls; which in philosophic terms might be, as well as not, represented 
by the general theme of the individual’s relation to the universe, or 
of time to eternity; and so have nothing whatever to do with water 
or slashing or roaring. In architecture everybody knows enough not 
to demand that a facade look like a forest or an ocean or a turtle or 
a hat or anything else in the visible world; everybody understands 
that music and architecture, and some few at least that painting and 
poetry, are purely themselves and complete in themselves. 

But in the art of acting it happens that the medium employed is 
very close to the result achieved. The actor who plays Hamlet is a 
man with a body, a voice, a mind; and so is Hamlet. The man loves, 
hates, fears, dies, and so does Hamlet. The resemblance in this case 
between the medium and the art makes a perception of the nature of 
the art itself more difficult. And what this does for the average 
man is to lead him to assume that the business of acting is to dupli- 
cate something that he has seen. He sets himself up as judge, then, 
in what he takes to be a matter of imitation, reproduction, verisimili- 
tude. 
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This whole point of view and assumption falls over its own feet 
at many turns. In the first place it assumes that there is some fixed 
aspect of things, that there is always some is-ness for everyone to see, 
if he can only see it; and this is by no means certain. It assumes, also, 
that the average man will know the perfect reproduction, the resem- 
blance, the verisimilitude, when it arrives. But that does not hold 
either; for the average man does not know the color of his uncle’s 
eves, the tone of red roses in the moonlight, or even whether a cow’s 
ears, though he has seen a thousand cows, are above or below the horns 
or where. And lastly it assumes reproduction as the final measure 
of approval and the final perfection in acting; and establishes for it 
the test of identity; the actor should not act the character, the actor 
should be the character. But obviously art is art, not life. The 
pleasure we get in art is not that it is the same thing as its sub- 
ject but that it is different. We go to see the stars floating on the 
waves not because they are but because they are not the stars in the 
sky. The charm of art is not duplication but presence and absence, 
likeness and unlikeness. The truth of art lies not in reproduction but 
in idea. 

The famous demand for illusion in acting, then, in the first place, 
makes no sense. It is refuted indeed by the mere mention of it, 
though it is mentioned or implied almost always when acting is dis- 
cussed or a piece of it debated. When people coming away from 
the Moscow Art Theatre say that they can’t believe that the actors 
are not the real characters there on the stage, Ivanoff, old Luka and 
Fyodor, they are either amiable in temper or confused in the head. 
If these players were the people they play we should not mention our 
belief at all. 

This theory of acting, however, which demands illusion, is not in 
itself so bad, since art is art, not zsthetics. If people receive the 
experience to be conveyed by a work of art, if they respond to it, in 
sum, it is not so important what esthetic or moral explanation they 
get up after the experience. If a man is in love it does not so 
much matter immediately what are the explanations and comments 
that he gets up about it. But in the end this explanation and theory 
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does matter after all, because it affects the progress of his love and 
its movement toward perfection; it affects also the relation of this 
particular experience, this love, to the rest of his life and all life. 
And so the disaster about this business of illusion’s being the end to be 
desired in acting arises from the fact that such a theory is harmful in 
two respects. It does not allow the artist to judge the distance from 
reality that he will choose to make when he sets about creation. And 
it leads the audience to judge a work of art by its subject-matter. 

It ought to be obvious that an artist must be free to choose—always 
at his own peril—the degree of actuality that he wishes to preserve 
in his art. He can be as photographic or as conventional or abstract 
as he likes, always at his own risk. He may paint a tree as Gains- 
borough paints it, pushing natural masses toward the character of 
tapestry, or as Corot paints a tree, drowsy with vague mists and a 
dream of light, or as El Greco paints a tree, taking from it only those 
forms that may go up as lines and shadows in that ascending flame 
of his composition, or as Hokusai or some more ancient painter in 
China might do, seeking from the tree only a line, a pattern of 
nuance. It is not the distance from actuality that the tree painting 
must stand or fall by, but by itself, by the idea expressed in it. All 
of which means only that a work of art is complete in itself. You 
judge it first by its intention, its idea, and finally by the value or 
significance of this idea to you. And a work of art is art only in so 
far as it can be experienced as complete in itself; and—though it 
may gain in every way by its subject—the element of art in it exists 
only in so far as it is essentially free of its subject. 

The illusion theory of acting blinds its followers to the very first 
thing necessary to know of it, which is that acting, in so far as it is an 
art at all, and not mere human material that remains human material 
and nothing else, is a language we must learn to read. In this re- 
spect it is precisely like music, painting or any other art. Not knowing 
this, people conclude, merely because of the closeness of the material 
to the result, that they can be at home with acting; and that they 
need for it only what they need in life generally, sharp eyes, feelings, 
memory and interest. To perceive acting they need to know men, 
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places and events, of course, as a painter needs to know a tree when 
he sees one, or a dancer to know his legs from his arms. But what 
they are going by has little more relation to knowing acting as an 
art than knowing bricks from paper boxes has to architecture. 

And so people will say, meaning to bestow a great compliment, 
that an actor playing a hobo is a hobo. If this were true, it would 
clearly be as good to see the hobo and never go to see the actor at all. 
People will say that when an actor in Hamlet dies you feel that he is 
dead. Clearly, it might be better to take these people and things as 
we find them in life, and to go to the theatre only to see events and 
' people that we can see nowhere else, as we go to an aquarium to see 
the fish we cannot see in the pantry. But in that case we could not 
talk at all of illusion in the theatre; because, not being able other- 
wise to see these events and things, we could judge them only by what 
we see of them there on the stage. Obviously—too obviously—then, 
an actor is not the character he acts. And the lowest form of acting 
—not necessarily the worst performance of course—is mere imper- 
sonation, in so far as it tries exactly to copy the original person, which 
of course no good impersonator does. It is the same with the inci- 
dent portrayed. What the actor does need not fool us by making us 
think that the thing is actually happening to him. And as for emo- 
tional illusion the point remains the same. In order to convey to 
us the emotion in its essential quality the actor must no doubt, if you 
insist, give us the effect of feeling it, otherwise the emotion is inter- 
fered with by a defect in the medium that expresses it. But this does 
not imply that we must be certain that the actor at the time feels the 
emotion, though it should not occur to our minds at the moment that 
he does not; all we need is that he give us the emotion free and pure 
in itself; the rest is his affair. All we can ask of the actor is that he 
has discovered what the emotion is and the means to convey it to us. 
The significant actor, like any artist in any art, uses as much actual, 
photographic reality and reproduction as he requires. He uses the 
illusion of being the character, duplicating externals, feeling the 
emotions, undergoing the incident, exactly as a painter uses natural 
objects or men. The art of acting owing to the nature of its material 
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may use this duplication or reproduction more often than the other 
arts, but the principle of its use is the same. 

What the actor gives us is a reality and no illusion. It is truth, 
not lies. He creates, embodies, isolates his idea; but he depends ulti- 
mately on no deception. He gives us an essential, the idea, the char- 
acteristic, the personage, the point, as related to itself and to life out- 
side itself. He can simulate and counterfeit externals, but only in 
order to give us his truth; which does not stand or fall by the extent 
to which we are fooled into believing it. When an actor does a tor- 
ture scene we are harrowed and sickened not because we think him 
tortured, but because we receive from him at that moment an idea 
of torture so compelling that it moves us and moves us more power- 
fully perhaps than the sight of the same blood and wounds in life 
might have done. He does not blur any truth but that of mere acci- 
dental externality. He does not, in so far as he is good, blur truth at 
all, but isolates and intensifies it to fuller power. 

The test of acting as an art consists in the extent to which its effect 
depends on some illusion that you undergo. Say, for instance, 
an actress plays a scene in which a woman is beaten and killed by 
her son. You can test the art of such a scene by how much it loses 
its effect upon you when you are reminded that it was only a play 
after all, that it was not the real woman who was killed after all, 
but only the actress, who was not dead now but having a cup of tea. 
If the pressure of the scene can be relieved for you by such a re- 
minder, the acting was of no importance. 

The test of your approach to acting as an art consists—exactly as 
it does in painting—in the extent to which you depend on illusion 
for your ultimate satisfaction. 

For what has come off from that scene, if it was greatly acted, in 
no matter what style or school, is only a greater truth; the actor 
gives you the eternity of love, grief and death; you are moved as by 
a great building, or poem or great music. The art of acting in that 
scene is ultimately to be judged by the completeness and significance 
of its idea. Every work of art endures at last not by its body’s like- 
ness to things outside itself, but by the depth and freedom of its soul. 
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A pictorial history of Max Reinhardt in eight views. Or, if we put 
it as The Eight Ages of a Director, first an infant growling and 
doddering as a character actor. Reinhardt began his stage career 
by playing old men. When Reinhardt was in his early twenties, 
Otto Brahm, the father of German realism, saw him in his native 
Salzburg laden with wigs and grease paint and simulating age. 














The first step of Reinhardt as a director was the 
creation of the type of cabaret which is now famil- 
iar to us in the Chauve-Souris of Balieff. As no 
picture is available to illuminate this period we 
must proceed regretfully to the realistic drama 
After much study of the methods of Brahm, and 
considerable labor with that director in the found- 
ing of the great workingmen’s stage society, the 
Freie Volksbiihne, which nourished Ibsen and 
Hauptmann, Reinhardt launched himself as _ regis- 
seur with the production of Gorky’s Night Lodging 
or The Lower Depths at the Kleines Theater. Here 
we have a little corner of that superlatively real 
production—the frowsy old pilgrim Luka talking 
to Anna in the thieves’ kitchen. 





To the realism of Gorky succeeded a kind of real- 
istic Shakespeare—A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
for example, staged in a forest of real papier mache 
trees only distinguishable from the real thing by a 
certain premeditated beauty. But scenic realism— 
even with the fun of exploiting the revolving stage, 
with its rapid changes, and the domed sky and 
diffused light of Fortuny—could not hold Rein- 
hardt long. He was soon simplifying his settings 
and driving toward the essential and the expressive. 
His Hamlet—otf which we catch the scene at 
Ophelia’s grave in this significant photograph— 
stood at the top of his work with Shakespeare. By 
this time he had gathered together, trained, and 
developed the exceptional company of players 
whose chief was Alexander Moissi, noted equally 
for his Hamlet and for his Fedya in Tolstoi’s The 
Living Corpse. 











After Reinhardt had moved from the Neues Thea- 
ter to the Deutsches, he remodeled a building next 
door into a theater of luxurious intimacy, the Kam- 
merspiele. Here he staged more experimental plays, 
ranging from Wedekind’s Frihlingserwachen to 
the oriental pantomime Sumurun. This wordless 
and vivid drama was the means of introducing to 
America not only Max Reinhardt but to a large 
extent the whole practice of the new stagecraft. 
Many American playgoers will reca!! with a cer- 
tain thrill of warm and sensuous recollection this 
scene from Reinhardt’s Arabian Night. Ernst 
Stern, his principal designer, has drawn but four 
figures out of the procession of beauty and humor 
which never failed to win a long round of applause 
as it passed joyously across the stage below the 
glowing sky and pricking minarets of the backdrop. 











From the “little theatre” Reinhardt turned to the 
circus. Not to the tented three-ringed show that 
we know in America, but to the round or elliptical 
arena of brick whose ring clowns, gymnasts and 
trained animals share with spectacle. Here Rein- 
hardt revivified Greek tragedy. He placed a great 
temple front across one side of the ring, and flung 
against it the people of Thebes, thousands of supers 
playing with the individual enthusiasm of stars, and 
regimented into an ocean of supplicating arms or 
terror-stricken bodies. “Thus he made Oedipus in 
an image which was faintly visible in the produc- 
tion which Sir John Martin-Harvey brought to the 
Century in New York this winter, a production 
staged in London in 1912 with Reinhardt’s co- 
operation. The photograph shows a portion of the 
mob before the temple steps, and the seats of the 
circus are visible at the lower right and above. 








The logical outcome of the circus production was 
the circus-theater, the Grosses Schauspielhaus in 
Berlin. The war delayed Reinhardt’s project for 
creating a playhouse combining a huge auditorium, 
a Greek orchestra-floor for the mobs, and a com- 


plete modern stage including “revolver,” sky dome, 
and cloud-machines. In 1920, however, Reinhardt 
was able to open the strange and not altogether 
happy structure which his architect, Max Poelzig, 
made from the Circus Schumann. The photograph 
reproduced above shows the extraordinary size and 
extent of setting, and the varied use of the human 
figure which this playhouse made possible. It is 
a scene from Lysistrata, the ‘comedy by Aristo- 
phanes. 

























The collapse of Germany after the armistice drove 
Reinhardt into the comparative seclusion of Salz- 
burg, where he mounted Everyman in front of the 
cathedral, presented the Calderon-von Hofmanns- 
thal The Great World-Theatre in the University 
Church, (see Theatre Arts, Vol. vii, p. 17) and 
ruminated in his baroque palace upon a fresh be- 
ginning through a projected Festspielhaus in the 
suburbs of this ancient city. It was not through 
this playhouse, however, the plans of which were 
printed in Theatre Arts Magazine for July, 1921, 
that Reinhardt finally reappeared before the world 
as a producer. Instead, it was in the Redoutensaal, 
the remarkable theatre without proscenium or 
scenery which Adolf Vetter made from the bali 
room of Maria-Theresa in Vienna, that Reinhardt 
mounted Goethe and Schiller in a new manner, a 
manner essentially theatrical and frankly artificial. 
Above we have a photograph of a scene from 
Goethe’s Clavigo, with Louis Rainer, now here in 
The Miracle, playing at the left, and Moissi as 
Clavigo. 
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When his New York season is over Reinhardt will return to Vienna 
to begin yet another new chapter. Upon the old stage of the Joseph- 
stadt Theatre, a house more than a hundred years old, Reinhardt 
will try to recreate the spirit which has been at the heart of great 
acting through all the ages. This print of the Salle des Spectacles 
in Versailles is one of many that have given Reinhardt his inspiration. 























WHAT EQUITY PLAYERS HAVE 
LEARNED 


By SHELDON CHENEY 


QUITY PLAYERS, INC., is a group organization which pro- 
duces a series of new plays in New York each season. It has 
a controlling ‘board, a permanent administrative staff and a 
small subscription audience—which give it standing as an institu- 
tional theatre like the Theatre Guild or the Neighborhood Play- 
house—but it relies chiefly on the transient Broadway audiences for 
its livelihood. It is one more attempt to break away from the im- 
permanent, hazardous conditions existing in our playhouses: one 
more thrust toward a better organized, sanely progressive producing 
theatre in America. As such it warrants consideration from those 
who think occasionally about the uncertain, not to say chaotic, state 
of the American playhouse on its economic side. 

The organization takes its name from the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion, that extraordinary union of more than twelve thousand players, 
which has had such tremendous influence in changing conditions be- 
hind the curtain in American theatres and in producers’ offices. 
Almost all the leaders in the acting profession are members of the 
A. E. A., and a representative group form its Council. It was the 
A. E. A. Council that appointed the committee to organize Equity 
Players. The new venture was wholly the fruit of the vision and 
hopes of members of the parent organization. But it is necessary 
to add, in view of popular confusion, that the A. E. A. and Equity 
Players, Inc., are separate entities legally and financially. The 
Players are not merely a producing branch of the larger Association, 
although one hundred and fifty A. E. A. members went down into 
their own pockets to become guarantors of the new Equity Players. 

That was in April, 1922. An executive board of fifteen prominent 
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actors took charge; its officers were Francis Wilson, Jane Cowl, 
Grant Mitchell and Katherine Emmet, and its other members George 
Arliss, Augustin Duncan, John Emerson, Gilbert Emery, Elsie Fer- 
guson, Frank Gillmore, O. P. Heggie, Josephine Hull, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, Joseph Santley and Paul N. Turner. Play-reading, pro- 
ducing, publicity and business departments were immediately or- 
ganized. The 48th Street Theatre, a fairly modern house seating 
965 people, was leased—and is still the home of the Players. 
Despite its announcement of a “substantially American” policy in 
play choice, the group opened its first season on October 2, 1922, 
with the presentation of Malvaloca, from the Spanish of the Quin- 
tero brothers. It followed with three American plays in succession, 
the sincerely studied and interesting Hospitality of Leon Cunning- 
ham, Jesse Lynch Williams’ brilliant comedy Why Not?, and a 
thrust into daringly experimental fields—John Howard Lawson’s 
Roger Bloomer, an expressionistic piece that gave rise to no end 
of controversy, and was advertised after it moved to another theatre 
as “the most praised and most damned play of the season.” The last 
of the five subscription offerings was the revival of Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury. In addition Equity Players presented at a series of 
special matinees through six weeks Charles Rann Kennedy’s miracle 
play, The Chastening, and for a three week run the all star revival 
of The Rivals. 

The second season opened on November 15, 1923, with the pres- 
entation of Queen Victoria, by David Carb and Walter Prichard 
Eaton, a production that received a remarkable reception from the 
critics and from the public that saw it—but departed after a run of 
five and one-half weeks. The current offering is Leon Cunningham’s 
Neighbors. 

One of the larger problems of the American theatre is to establish 
permanent theatres housing progressive producing groups who 
choose and present plays up to an established standard. Of the half 
hundred legitimate commercial theatres in New York, not more than 
half a dozen are protected by any established standard or reputation. 
The others can be hired for any sort of “show” that promises to pay 
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big money. The plays that are fed into them are chosen largely to 
please the best-seller trade—because if a producer has only moderate 
successes, plays that are interesting enough to run three to six or eight 
weeks but not popular enough to run for months, he is not likely to 
save himself from the combined menace of exorbitant rentals and 
over-expensive advertising. 

It is necessary to know something of this speculative limitation 
that hangs over every Broadway theatre, because it explains why any 
organization electing to play the game in a big theatre, along with 
the producing managers, cannot consider quality alone in choosing 
plays. It is not especially a thing that Equity Players have learned, 
for they doubtless realized it before they chose a Broadway house 
instead of a theatre on a side street. ‘They chose, along with their 
big theatre, to sink any desire to do experimental and very special 
plays, and cocked an eye merely for dignified better-than-average 
scripts that promised to have at least a moderate popular appeal. 
They did believe that even under the speculative limitation a group 
that was not itself looking for exceptional profits might put on plays 
of distinction with unusually good acting and mounting, and not 
perish in the attempt. They still believe that that goal is possible. 

Equity Players attack the problem, of course, from an angle that 
is determined by their origin. They do not interpret “finer plays” 
as meaning something “precious” or as neurotic drama or as tragedy. 
They are actors—combined show people and artists. They simply 
want plays that go deep enough to have a certain dramatic-art value. 
Of course they want their theatre to stand particularly for fine act- 
ing. That is not to be interpreted as meaning that they want to give 
stars a chance for display; on the contrary their ideal is wholly that 
of perfect ensemble production. They have learned that you sacri- 
fice a lot commercially by not playing up your stars—at least in your 
advertising. But that ideal of a rounded-out, perfectly-articulated 
company, with every member chosen for his acting and not as a type, 
seems so important to the Players that they are sticking by it in this 
second season. I should have said before, perhaps, that the organiza- 
tion has not yet a permanent company, going on from play to play. 
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But an established resident repertory company, with special invited 
players added for certain productions, is an aim of the group. 

Equity Players announced a “substantially American” policy in 
play choice, and said that they hoped to aid the American play- 
wright by opening a new channel for his most progressive work. Of 
the four new plays done in their first year, three were by native 
authors, and two of these were by men not before produced on 
Broadway. Some observers consider that record alone sufficient 
justification for the season. The Players say that they have learned 
that the American dramatist has so developed in the last decade that 
an organization with a fair start can find ample material of distinc- 
tion right here at home, without dipping into the European treasure 
chest. They have begun this season with two American plays, and 
hope to make it an all-American year. As to audiences, they know 
from experience that really fine plays of an unsensational sort— 
plays with the quality that was in Why Not?, Hospitality, and 
Queen Victoria—will draw what used to be considered comfortable 
audiences, before the “best-seller” idea (and outrageous rentals) be- 
came universal. Those plays averaged, I believe, gross receipts of 
about $6500 per week. The audiences were largely the substantial 
year-around resident audience, rather than the problematic hotel and 
agency trade. The Players still believe, in the midst of their second 
season, that the finest sort of audience exists in New York; that it has 
been largely alienated from the theatre in recent years by the cheap 
fare offered to it at over-expensive prices; and that a producing 
group which gradually establishes a standard and regains the confi- 
dence of that most intelligent of all audiences will find ample finan- 
cial support for an economically run theatre without excessive rent 
burden. 

In the matter of organization Equity Players have relearned the 
great truth that every producing theatre needs an administrative 
czar. Power must be concentrated. To put a play over in a New 
York theatre demands showmanship, and showmanship grows out of 
perhaps one-third native gifts and two-thirds personal experience 
with the producing game as played. No one could feel that in the 
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larger view Equity Players lack either the executive ability and in- 
ventiveness or the experience necessary in this direction—when men 
like John Emerson, Francis Wilson and Frank Gillmore are on the 
Executive Board. If anything, they suffered last year from too many 
brains on the job—but not co-ordinated to work all the time, or con- 
tinuously or with direct relationship to the problems that crop up 
day by day. In justice it should be said that the man who was sup- 
posed to be “running” the Actors’ Theatre through many months 
of last season was given practically no power of initiative or vital 
decision. Tricks were lost that might have been saved if it had not 
been necessary to call a group together for decisions. The feeling 
of most of the Board members, I think, was that power should not 
be too concentrated, that the project should take shape as the expres- 
sion of a group. But it simply didn’t work—because on specific 
problems many minds will never agree, action is slowed up, com- 
promises are made—where immediate blundering through, with one 
man’s real conviction behind, would bring far surer results. The 
saving thing about the Equity Players’ project at the end of its first 
year was the absolute unselfishness on the part of every member of 
the Board—and a recognition that somebody must thereafter run 
the theatre for the Board. 

Perhaps that is my own reaction rather than the Board’s. I have 
long believed in the czar system as applied to theatres (of course the 
czar must be an enlightened one). Within the policy limits and the 
budget allowed, the man who is actually in the building day in and 
day out must be allowed to run his theatre more or less as his own 
judgment dictates. Equity Players as an organization has not put 
itself on record as unequivocally as that—but they have started their 
second season with the power and responsibility in the hands of a 
Managing Director, Harry O. Stubbs. He delegates departments 
to others, he leans on the Board in certain matters, but he has the 
decisive voice and the authority to act in any matter affecting the 
administration of the project. | 

But if the Players have learned something about centralization of 
administrative control and responsibility as perhaps their most use- 
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ful lesson—and I would stress it above all others in talking to a new 
group embarking on the same course—they have also learned that 
even perfect organization within cannot alone overcome the dangers 
from without. Queen Victoria is exactly the sort of play that the 
Players would like to present often: an American play with un- 
doubted distinction, but with a charm that is too quiet, too reserved, 
for the usual best-seller manager. The organization did everything 
for it that could be done: the casting and mounting were almost uni- 
versally praised (as was the play itself) ; and both paid advertising 
and “publicity” mounted above the average in space. But the play 
simply had a drawing-power of about a $7,000 limit. The misfor- 
tune is that Queen Victoria and its like might live comfortably on the 
figure it did draw :f the speculative penalties of high rental and ex- 
pensive publicity were lifted. We come back here to the fact that the 
inflated rental charge—really a tribute exacted from theatre art by 
non-theatrical owners—tends to drive out all but the best-seller type 
of play. It kills mercilessly plays of the Queen Victoria type. 

Last year Equity Players lost some money—not so much as some 
Broadway papers reported—and not as much as the Producing 
Managers lost on their one production of the “National Theatre” 
venture. The actor-guarantors were called on for a percentage of 
their pledges to cover the deficit. This year a group of lay guaran- 
tors is pledging an amount sufficient to cover a similar loss, if one 
should occur. But to meet a deficit each season to cover merely an 
economically-wrong rent charge is wasteful—and probably the only 
way for a progressive theatre on Broadway not to be either strangled 
or wasteful is to have its own theatre. 

Equity Players have learned, then, that if they do the things 
artistically that they most want to do, they are not likely to find abso- 
lute financial security until they have their own building. But 
they have pretty well proven that they can organize as efficiently as 
any single-manager office, that they can find distinguished American 
plays, and that they can bring them to New York audiences with 
comfortable returns outside that one overhead item. 
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The first scene of Queen Victoria, the biographical 
drama by David Carb and Walter Prichard 
Eaton mounted by the Equity Players. In Wood- 
man Thompson’s sketch and the realization of it 
upon the stage we catch the moment when dawn 
finds the ministers of England come to Bucking- 
ham Palace to report to Alexandrina Victoria the 
death of the senile King and to hail her as Queen 
of the United Kingdom—a fine moment in which 
the playwrights and the designer meet finely. 
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Aside from a splendid portrait of Cyrano, Walter 
Hampden has brought to his revival of Rostand’s 
heroic play a brisk and vivid direction which has 
aided mightily in making it something of a pop- 
ular success. Nowhere is this direction so evident 
or so effective as in the climax of the fourth act, 
the battle scene. By means of many banners surg- 
ing across the stage, Hampden manages to convey 
far more sense of numbers and of conflict that any 
reliance upon supers would secure. ‘The settings 
of this production were designed by Claude Brag- 
don. 
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HELPLESS HERBERTS 


A Mask Comedy 
By ALFRED KREYMBORG 


CHARACTERS: 
HERBERT WALES; MARTHA 


Scene: A man’s study in disarray. A litter of clothes on a couch— 
books pell-mell on shelves and on the floor—scattered chairs, one over- 
turned—a desk in particular disorder—open drawers of a commode, shirts 
emerging—several topsy-turvy paintings and prints—a few statuettes, 
from one of which a hat and overcoat hang—a confusion of odds and ends. 
Two doors, one to the rest of the apartment, the other to the hall. 

Wales’ age lies somewhere between thirty and thirty-five. Ordinarily, 
he might be aristocratic, reserved, harmonious to a degree of nonchalant 
composure. But at present, except for his attire, which is the requisite 
immaculate, he reflects [being alone] something of the state of the room. 
His unconscious pantomime conveys an impression of intense uncertainty, 
driving him about from one unseen object to another. There is apparently 
one object he does see. He stops before this at last [on the couch], but 
only for an instant: with a convulsive movement, he turns and retreats to 
the desk—heaped with a Himalaya of papers. He sits down. Leans his 
head on his hand. Is still. Rights himself, shakes himself, throws back 
his shoulders. Eyes the mountain. Begins to open drawers down the side 
and recklessly to stuff in the papers, without further examination. 

A low knock at the hall door. Wales doesn’t hear it. The knock is 
repeated a little louder. Wales frowns, smiles, pulls himself out of the 
chair and quickly goes over to the door, brushing his hair with his hand: 
the aristocrat back on masked exhibition. Opens the door cheerfully: 


Wates. Good morning, Martha. hind her; she takes in the room with 
MARTHA. Good morning, sir. a furtive glance. He turns to her; 
[He holds the door wide for her. she stands still and downcast.] 
A little woman, considerably older WALEs [with raillery]. A pretty 
than her years,—which might be sight, eh? 
fifty-five — comes in timorously. [She looks up at him and down 
Wales briskly closes the door be- again. With an effort:] 
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Martua. I hope I haven't kept 
you waiting? 
Wates. No. I had some last 


things to look over which would 


have kept me in any case. ([She 
looks up again. | 

MarTHa. You haven't been 
packing things that belong to me to 
pack? 

WALES. Just sorting out my 


papers. Always outside your prov- 
ince, weren’t they? 

MARTHA. Queer strange stuff to 
a woman like me. It’s the one place 


I never dared’ touch, that desk. 
Look at it now. 
Wates. Don’t despair — I'll 


smooth it down fast enough—it’s the 
makings of still another— 

MARTHA. Queer strange book? 
It was all I could do— 

Wates. To read the last ?>— 

MARTHA. To understand it. It 
was that weird and sad— 

WALES. You couldn’t finish it ?>— 

MARTHA. I gave it to Herbert 
—he loves sad books— 

WALeEs. Herbert was ever my 
most cordial critic— 

MARTHA. He has more time for 
reading than I—when he comes 


home nights, he’s through—I’m 
never through— 
Wates. Well—I promise you 


my next will be happy for your 
sake— 

MARTHA. Happy? — oh 
[Tries another furtive look.] 

Waters. There—take off your 
coat and hat—why, it’s a new one! 

MarTHa. Don’t mention it— 
[she pulls out a hat-pin and off 
comes the hat, into which she sticks 
the pin again|— it’s a frump of a 
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sight he bought me—to patch up 
another quarrel— 

WaALEs [in banter]. Then you 
ought to welcome quarrels— 

MArTHA [indignantly]. How can 
you hint such a thought !— 

WaLes. One of my jokes you 
mustn't mind— 

MARTHA. But I do—it’s they al. 
ways hurt so— 

WaALes. You know you're the 
very last person— 

MARTHA. It’s not me they hurt 
—it’s you, sir—I mean it’s me— 

Wates. Vicariously. There— 
put down your hat and slip off your 
coat. [He reaches out to help but 
Martha edges aside and removes 
her coat—disclosing a full-length 
apron. She looks about for a place 
to lay the hat and coat. Wales 
laughs gently. | 

Wates. Not much space here, is 
there?—-hang them in the sitting- 
room closet. 

[She looks quickly at Wales, and 
away. Doesn't seem able to follow 
his suggestion. | 


WALEs. Come, give them to me. 

MARTHA. No, I'll go. 

[She disappears doggedly. Wales 
indulges a few nervous strides. 


Martha returns—a bit of the apron 
dabbing her eye. She drops the 
apron as Wales wheels about.) 
WALEs [jovially]. Looks rather 
desolate yonder? 
MARTHA [ protesting]. Oh—you 
must be joking all the time— 


WALES. An unbreakable habit, 
Martha— 
MARTHA. You're that peculiar 


—long as I’ve taken care of you— 
I never could understand— 
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Wates. That’s what makes you 
what you are— 
MARTHA. Thank you—but it’s 
little I am—and blind. 
[Wales studies the room with a 
droll air. | 
Wates. Where do we begin? 
MarTHa. We? 
Wates. You'll need help with 
this mess— 
MARTHA [indignant again]. I 
won't hear of it! 
Wates. There—I’ll be leaving 
presently— 
MaRTHA. But I don’t mean to 
hurry you— __ 
Wates. You don’t hurry me— 
I'll just finish that debris of papers 
—and donate the heavy work to 


you— 
MarTHA. Nothing I do for 
you's heavy— 


Wa.es. You might begin with 
the clothes—put them in the ward- 
robe trunk— 

MARTHA. You needn’t tell me— 

WALEs. You've done it before, 
eh?—why, the last time Mary and 
I sailed for Europe, we found 
everything as neatly in place as a 
pigeon-hole— 

[Martha is silent. The apron 
goes to her eye. | 

Wates. There now—you'd bet- 
ter begin. 

[He sends her a nod and retires 
to the desk. She gives his back a 
quizzical glance. | 

WALEs [without turning]. Well? 

Martua [abruptly]. Yes, sir. 

[Martha moves mechanically 
back and forth between the couch 
and the wardrobe trunk, carefully 
folding and hanging the variegated 
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suits and patting them flat. Wales 
—subdued, quiet—is stuffing the 
papers away more deliberately. 
Martha stops in spite of herself. 
Wales turns, sees her ponderin 
over the couch, and quickly pet, 

Wates [with forced cheerful- 
ness]. Anything wrong ?—any- 
thing missing ?— 

MARTHA. No, no!— 

Wates. The suits all match ?— 
no vests in hiding ?— 

MARTHA. None, sir— 

Wates. That’s a coincidence, 
eh ?— 

MARTHA. You were always 
careless with your vests— 

WaALEs. You remember that 
too ?— 

MARTHA. Everything. 

[They work in silence, but Mar- 
tha moves less mechanically. She 
is apparently attracted by the thin 
on the couch. It draws her back. 

WaLes. What’s wrong now? 

MARTHA. Nothing—nothing! 

[She tries to break away, but a 
glance of his intercepts her. He 
turns away. | 

Wates [gently]. Put that in the 
top drawer— 

MarTHA. I was afraid— 

Wates. No—you didn’t neglect 
it yesterday—it’s something Mrs. 
Wales left with me— 

MARTHA. Yes, sir. 

[She does his bidding, opening 
the top drawer, laying the object 
flat, and shutting the drawer, as 
though performing a rite. ] 

WALEs [with sudden animation]. 
I wonder how a man with a sem- 
blance of pride can waste his en- 
ergy fooling himself with silly 
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scraps of paper!—[ Martha moves 
back and forth again. | 

MARTHA. How can you say 
such things ?—and I seeing you, year 
in, year out, giving your strength 
to them ?— 

Wat.es. You've found that 
out ?— 

MarTHA. I’ve found you look- 
ing so weak and white I was sure 
the blood had all left you !— 

WaLes. But to what purpose ?— 

MarTHA. To make the world 
a better place for others to live in !— 

Wates. A noble sentiment culled 
from one of our Sunday editori- 
als !|— 

MarTHA. Herbert was saying 
last night— 

Wa.es. Ah, what was Herbert 
saying ?-— 

MarTHA. How wonderful it 
must be to be a writer like Mr. 
Wales— 

Wates. I always acclaimed 
Herbert the one critic— 

MARTHA. Please don’t be fool- 
ing again—you know very well that 
he prides himself for having the 
same Christian name as yourself— 
as though that mattered—as though 
there aren’t thousands of Herberts 
—and though he copies you in more 
little ways than one— 

Wates. Martha!— 

MarTHA. You know very well 
that praise from him isn’t worth a 
penny—though I did take him a bit 
because he came knocking with a 
name like yours! 

Wates. I won't have you 
maligning the name then—not after 
you've honoured it so—nor on top 
of that bonnet !— 


MARTHA. Bonnet ?—it’s a frum 
—a cheap little fraud he tried to 
cheat me into forgiving him with|~ 

Wates. Discount for quarrel. 
ing ?— 

MARTHA. Quarreling’s not the 
word— it takes two to do that— 

WALES. Expert distinction! 
Tell me what happened this time. 

MARTHA. You're too kind— 
you always are—you’ve had enough 
of my tales in the past—you've been 
a regular father confessor— 

Wates. And you a mother su 
perior— 

MARTHA. I know—but that’s 
different—I’m so much older than 
you—I nursed you as a child— 

Wates. Taught me the habit of 
listening early—you wouldn't re- 
form me now ?— 

MARTHA. But you've had s0 
much of my tales with Herbert— 
and always the same—I’ve poured 
your head to the top with them— 
and you with tales of your own— 

Wates. I can take care of mine 
—on paper— 

MARTHA. I’m not so sure that’s 
a cure—if you'll pardon me— 

WALeEs. Granted—but come— 
tell me—it’ll lighten our labours— 

MARTHA. Lighten them?— 

WALEs. Stories are told to lift 
weights—or what was it you quoted 
before ?>— 

MARTHA. You're teasing again— 

WaLes. On the contrary—here 
we are—two old friends—doing 
loads of arduous packing—you do- 
ing it, rather—humdrum toil at 
best—with no possible alleviation 
from the monotony— 

MARTHA. How you prattle!|— 
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WaLes. Prattle?— 

MARTHA. You're the same as 
you were as a child—spilling rat- 
tles and toys and talk all over your 
mother’s house, God keep her! 
[making the quick sign of the 
cross |— 

Wates. Serving my nonage as 
a born novelist !— 

MarTHA. Mr. Wales! 

WaLes. Well, then let’s have 
your prattling—I’m sure it’s no bet- 
ter than mine— 

MarTHA. The things that hap- 
pen between Herbert and me ?— 

Wates. Sorry, Martha—I’m 
sure they'd compose a real story— 
but not real enough to make your 
readers sad— 

MarTHA. Indeed it would— 
my side would— 

Wates. Maybe I’ll write it for 
you—and prove you exaggerate— 

MARTHA. Write it?—your like 
writing about mine?—how could 
you?—and you with such tales of 
your own ?— 

Wates. I never write my own 
—no author writes about himself— 
unless it be in mockery. He treats 
about folk he’s observed—couldn’t 
be a true story teller otherwise !— 


MarTHA. But that book I 
couldn’t finish—which Herbert did 
—calling it so consoling !|— 

Wates. He did?—adroit of 
him that!—but never you mind— 
finish it some other time—or don’t 
finish it—let’s begin this tragedy of 
yours! [He looks around at her. 
She smiles despite herself. He 
smiles too. They turn apart.] 

Martua [after a_ reflective 


pause}. Somehow—it doesn’t seem 
so serious now. 

Wates. Ha! 

MARTHA. You needn't laugh! 

Wates. Indulging the habitual 
triumph of the villain!— 

MARTHA. Please !— 

Wates. An author always 
sharpens his wits for the day with 
a lot of long words in the painful 
effort of finding his way to the short 
ones— 

MARTHA. What do you mean ?— 

Wates. Nothing, Martha—go 
on. 

MarTHA. The fact is—I’m 
afraid all men are pretty much 
alike— 

WaLes. So am I— 

MarTHA. I don’t count you, 
you're different— 

Wates. I’m not—but leave me 
out— 

MarTHA. And one man being 
so much like another—it’s that 
makes me easy with Herbert— 

Wates. Human _ observation 
tempered by humane considera- 
tions !|— 

MARTHA. It’s that makes me 
take him back each time I send him 





sir 


away— 
Wates. Poor chap—you did 
that again ?— 
MaArTHA. I did, so help me— 
WALES. And you aren't 
ashamed ?— 


MARTHA [meekly]. I am— 
now— 

Wates. It’s not an unworthy 
tumble— 

MARTHA [starting up again]. 
Oh, but it is—it’s so without proper 
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pride—so without the respect a 
woman owes herself— 

Wates. What! — 

MarTHA. Even a woman like 
me—at my age—used to the habits 
of a lifetime—the habit of waiting 
on folk most of all—wearing that 
next to her skin—like an apron she 
never takes off—so much a part of 
her—[fingering the apron. ] 

WALES. Don't go too far 
afield—you'll grow involved — 

MarrTua. It’s telling you the 
story makes it so hard to tell— 
makes it sound without sense— 

Wates. Trivial audience ?— 

MARTHA. You know that’s not 
what I mean!— 

WALEs. Proceed— 

MARTHA. I mean that telling it 
to you—so kind and patient—you 
look through to the bottom of it all 
—and it makes the story— 

WaLes. Waver?— 

MARTHA. It'd take you to find 
the word !— 

WaALes. And you to inspire it! 

MARTHA. It wavers so—I can’t 
seem able to get back to what was 
so serious— 

Wales. Try again from the 
start—abler authors than we have 
to tear up a first attempt—or revise 
it— 

MartTHua. But I’m so muddled— 

Wates. Feel your way—take 
your time— 

MarTHA. But I’m taking yours, 
keeping you from yours !— 

WALEs. So much the better just 
now—I mean—well, you know 
what I mean—continue— 

MartTHA. I’m that sorry—[She 
smiles valiantly. He nods. | 


Wales. In _ that case, you 
needn’t trouble about me— 

MarTHA. But I just can’t help 
myself— 

WaALes. In that case, it’s I must 
come to your aid— 

MARTHA. Yes—but you don't 
see, can’t see—that what keeps me 
from telling the thing straight out— 
what makes it so different now from 
what it was when I| had it out with 
Herbert—it’s gotten so I haven't 
the least idea what I’m trying to 
say—so if you asked me what it 
was we quarreled about, it’d puzzle 
me to tell— 

WALEs. Just like the rest of us. 
So you’ve forgotten it ?>— 

MARTHA. I remember it only 
too well—it’s so clear now, I could 
tell it easily enough— 

WaALes. Then why don’t you?— 

MARTHA. Because I feel 
ashamed now— 

Wates. You needn’t be—and 
I’m sure Herbert— 

MarTHA. That’s just the trou- 
ble—he doesn’t mind—he’s used to 
blows—had them all the way from 
childhood—from one job to another 
—and he never strikes back—and 
when his bosses are through, he 
gets them at home—him that easy 
and peaceful and foolish !— 

WALEs. Foolish?— 

MarTHA. About me—after all 
these years !|— 

WaL.es. Why shouldn’t he be ?— 

MaArTHA. I’m that strict with 
him—worse than any boss—the 
least thing going wrong with him— 
him a little grouchy when he comes 
home dead-tired, that’s all—find- 
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ing a bit of fault with the dinner 
maybe—and I’m at him, nagging 
him! I’m that hasty I don’t de- 
serve him! 

Wates [gently]. I won't have 
you talk against yourself now—I'll 
listen to you saying things about 
Herbert—in the end, they don’t mat- 
ter—he’s simply like other men—a 
trifle off track now and then—and 
irresponsible—but I won’t have you 
saying things about yourself—you' re 
not like other—[He stops. She 
eyes him quickly. Turns away. 
So does he. | 

Wates [laughing huskily]. I 
was on the point of dashing off one 
of those lines an author regrets if 
it gets into print. 


MarTHA. I’m so glad to hear 
you say that !— 
Wates. There now—we went 


of on a false road—we start with 
one theme and side-track ourselves 
and our readers with another— 


MARTHA. Yes, but I’m 
through— 

Wates. I’m glad of that—pro- 
foundly. If more folk would con- 


fide in each other the way we do— 
the most montainous obstacles 
would grind down to sand! [Not 
“ns line that—I mustn’t forget 
it! 
MARTHA. You believe that ?— 
Wates. If I don’t—it sounds 
well on paper— 
Martua. Then why?— 
Wates. Another question ?— 
MartTHa. I can’t help it— 
Wates. I know, Martha—but 
neither can the rest of us— 
MartTua. Are you really sure ?— 


HERBERTS 


WALEs. It’s the one event on 
this earth that I’m sure of. 

[Martha looks wide-eyed 
Wales. He smiles.] 

WALEs. What's 
now?—shall we try 
else ?— 

MARTHA. I want to—not be- 
cause you need it—or the Missus— 

Wates. No, Mary doesn’t 
either—rest assured of that— 


at 


the matter 
something 


MarTHA. I know— 

WaALeEs [surprised]. You've 
confessed her as well ?— 

MARTHA. You'll be angry with 
me—I couldn’t help myself—I 


didn’t dream of asking anything 
right out—not a blessed thing— 
didn’t even breathe it— 

WaLeEs [genially]. You just 
beat about a little ?—as you do with 
me ?— 

MARTHA. 
it that way !— 

WaALEs. Don’t you know me by 
this time? Don’t look so down- 
cast. [She looks up eagerly.] 

WALEs. No—you'd better not 
look up either—better keep your 
eyes horizontal—free of the weight 
of sorrow or the illusion of hope. 
What’s at an end’s at an end. It’s 
the life of all plants. Nothing for 
us to grieve over. All we have to 
do is to detach ourselves gently 
from the remains of what we were 
and be glad that we lived somewhat. 
You’ve got me spouting poetry now. 
Banal stuff too. Not at all nice of 
you. 

MARTHA. But yesterday—when 
Mrs. Wales was through with me 
—and her things had left— 

Wates. You doubtless found 


It’s not right to put 
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her in the state you find me. What 
of it?—-she was cheerful ?— 

MarTHA. On the surface— 

Wates. What do you mean— 
that we’re frauds ?— 

MarTHA. No—but that it’s that 
which hurts— 

Wates. Our not soiling the past 
with lamentation ?— 

MarTHA. Not that either— 
but you’re not being low like Her- 
bert and me— 


Wates. Low?— 

MARTHA. You know what I 
mean— : 

Wates. Not this time—you’re 
beyond me— 


MarTuHa [excitedly]. If you 
could only be like us!—not alto- 
gether—but just in this one thing! 
— begging your pardon! — even 
though you'd go off again—just as 
he and I are bound to go off again 
—to-morrow maybe !|— 

WaALes. So soon?— 

MarTHA [losing restraint]. I 
don’t mind—I mind less than ever 
before—I’m sure I'll never mind 
again—not if we quarrel this very 
night—no, not since I’ve been here 
—these last few days—let it hap- 
pen again, it'll patch up again—in 
the same low way—and it won't 
matter— 

Wates. Low again?— 

MARTHA. It’s because Herbert 
and I are what we are! No! Now 
that I think of it twice, I wouldn’t 
have you like us in that—I’d have 
you like yourselves—and being what 
you are, have you do what we do, 
since it wouldn’t be the same !— 

WALEs. I don’t follow you ?— 

MARTHA. It’s this way—with 


us, being what we are—oh, I’ve 
lived—I know what I’m talking 
about—ignorant though I am—me 
with few books in my head—with 
us so old, so good for nothing else 
but being older—and so poor, ag 
it’s called—so good for nothing else 
but hanging on to belongings with 
all the little strength that’s left us 
—kitchen, bed-room, parlor, bed- 
room, kitchen—and_ the _ knick- 
knacks one clings to, dusts off once 
a week—it’s such stuff keeps us to- 
gether— 


WaLes. Don’t go on if it hurts— 

MARTHA. It’s not that that 
hurts—one doesn’t mind being old 
and poor—one grows used to it, 
dull to it—it comes to every one— 
things and years are taken away 
even from you, sir—it isn’t that— 
but one does mind one’s habits—the 
habit that makes a woman take care 
of a man for better or worse—not 
that that hurts her pride—she 
hasn’t any left at my age—I see that 
now—and she hasn’t any need of it 
—but— 

WaALEs. Go on—I’m listening— 

MARTHA. But you see—we 
dumb folk—that live like creatures 
—that don’t get to the light like the 
well-to-do—lI don’t like that word— 

WALEs [grimly]. Let it stand 
—come to the point !— 

MarTHA. The point is—there 
are folk who live on a higher plane 
than we do—and always act that 
way—so that what they do, though 
it’s the right thing for them, the 
high thing to do, would be wrong 
for us lower— 

WaLes. Eliminate lower— 
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MarTHA. Us folk, I mean, that 
live by candle light in basements and 
garrets and back stairs and—[She 
hesitates. | 

Wates. What’s the matter now? 

MarTHA. I’ve no right to be 
babbling this way !— 

WaLes. You don’t disturb me, 
if that’s what you mean. You're 
performing your part of our com- 
pact to brighten each other. 

MarTHA. If I only dared be- 
lieve you! 

[Wales pretends to interrupt his 
labor. | 

Wates. You see? I can’t go 
on. 
MarTHA. Please do—lI’ll not 
stop—though I’ve these suits packed 
away '— 

Wates. There’s a myriad of 
shirts in the commode—do you 
know where they go?— 

MarTHa. Of course. 

[Martha takes the new course 
between the commode and the trunk. 
Wales is tearing up notes. | 

MARTHA. Where was I? 

WaLes. You were girdling the 
globe—only to arrive at the axiom 
about the straight line between two 
points— 

MarTHA. Two?— 

WaLes. You and Herbert— 
Mary and I— 

[Martha eyes him evasively. 
Wales turns round and catches her.] 
_ Wa es. What witchery’s brew- 
ing now ?-— 

MarTHA. No witchery— 

Wates. Then there is some- 
thing >— 

MARTHA [confused]. Yes—if 


you don’t mind—this is worst of all 
—really what I was coming to— _ 

WaALes. Ho—then what was this 
other—a preliminary ?— 

MARTHA. I’m afraid so— 

Wates. Nothing to be afraid of 
here—out with it !— 

MarruHa. I can’t sir. [She 
bends down to the lowest drawer— 
screening herself from Wales. He 
rises. 

MarTHA. Please don’t get up! 

[Wales subsides and returns to 
the papers. He folds a huge manu- 
script into a brief case and sets it on 
the floor. Martha fumbles some of 
the shirts into the lowest drawer.] 

Wates. Well, Martha? 

[Pause. Martha speaks in a 
barely audible tone and not without 
groping. | 

MarTHA. Yours, sir—yours was 
the most beautiful thing to do— 

Wates. Mine ?— 

MARTHA. Yours and the— 

Wates. I see—but where are 
you off to now ?— 

MarTHA. I mean—only the 
well-to-do— 

WaLtes [irritably]. Once for all, 
Martha—let’s have an end to laud- 
ing your well-to-do. The well-to- 
do—if you'll pardon the interrup- 
tion—are quite as piteous as your 
lowly— 

MARTHA. How can you say 
that ?—and please don’t be explain- 
ing to me—I know better— 

WaALEs [losing restraint]. You 
don’t—you know nothing of the 
sort—and what in the name of de- 
cency do you want to go back to the 
well-to-do for?—we folk do the 
things we do—this habit of quick 
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airy shifts and changes—because 
we're not as rooted as you are! 
Pull up your roots and the earth 
comes with you—pull up ours and 
we come up without even a clod 
clinging to us!— 
MarTHA. I don’t believe that !— 
WALEs. It’s a question of facts. 
MARTHA. I’ve seen otherwise— 
Wates. What have you seen ?— 


MarTHA. If I only had your 
words !|— 
Wates. Damn words—give us 


your heart! 

MartTuHa. If I could—it’d never 
have happened—never !|— 

WaLtes. Precisely! Give us your 
heart, and we’d stick to the ground 
like golden rod! We’re a fine lot 
of plants, your well-to-do—an ex- 
quisite hot-house variety—carefully 
seeded, carefully nurtured—just so 
much sun and air and so much rain 
from a sprinkling can—and so much 
pruning away of antagonistic 
growths—and just enough dark se- 
clusion, protection—the result, a 
nicety of subtly shaded color—so 
subtle we're the admiration and 
envy of the universe—but oh, simple 
Martha—how sickening we are 
amongst ourselves—what you call 
love or devotion or habit stifles us 
—the least bit of crowding and we 
have to be separated—so easy to 
untangle—so easy to transplant— 
presto, a mere little pluck at our 
feathery roots, and we're free!— 

MarTHA. Mr. Wales! 

WALEs [quiet again]. There— 
I’ve had my little say—a most un- 
dignified exhibition—and such a 
waste of good copy! Now—an end 
to your worshipful talk! 


[Martha gets up and avoiding 
Wales’ glance makes another trip, 
bringing more shirts from the com. 


mode. She keeps timorously close 
to the protection the trunk af. 
fords. | 
MarTHA. Mrs. Wales— 
WALEs. Yes—proceed— 


MARTHA. Has gone back to her 
mother’s— 

WaLes. Yes?— 

MARTHA. For— 

Wates. For good and all—and 
that sort of thing—don’t be afraid— 

MarTHA. And— 


WaALEs. It can’t hurt—out with 
the rest— 

MARTHA. And never— 

Wates. Never to return—as 


the happy endings have it!— 

MARTHA. Happy ?— 

Wa tes. As you're still a tyro in 
letters—you'll be wanting to adda 
consoling conclusion. Now, listen. 
I’m going to put a few straight 
questions to you, and I expect you 
to answer them with words of one 
syllable, and few words to boot. 

MarTHA. I'll try— 


WaLes. Trying won't do—I 
want full throated clarity. 

MARTHA. Yes, sir. 

WaLes. You're satisfied that 


Mrs. Wales—is better off, as the 
saying goes, at her mother’s?— 
that we can leave her there without 
any qualms?—at the close, let us 





say, of the chapter before the 
last -—[ Martha is silent. ] 
WaALes. You don’t answer me— 


I mean, we've no cause for attack- 
ing her motives—as outlined by our 
author—in accepting the haven in 
her former home? 
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MARTHA. That sounds queer ?— 

WaLes. I hope you don’t mean, 
bitter ?— 

MarTHA. No—no!— 

Wates. Then we'll lower the 
curtain on that chapter with a major 
cadence. Turning to our last chap- 
ter—still unwritten— 

MarTHA. You scare me again— 

Wates. The consoling appen- 
dix concerning our hero— 

MarTHA. You mean yourself— 
and it’s you that beat about the 
bush now— 

Wates. Martha?— 

MARTHA. You're just teasing 
me—making me miserable—[She 
bends down to her apron. | 

WaLes. Come up out of that! 
[He rises. ] 

MarTHA. Oh, sir—please— 

[He refuses to retreat again. 
Comes forward and leans over the 
trunk. Smiles down at her, as she 
looks up—dry-eyed—and lowers 
her head. He continues cautiously. | 

Wates. Isn’t it enough—for- 
give me if I come too close—isn’t 
it enough that you have one help- 
less Herbert to look after? 

[She looks up, startled, and then 
down again, her body swaying a 
ttle. | 

Wates. Isn’t it? 

MarTHA. No. 

Wates. I’m glad to hear you 
say that. 

[She looks up again, slowly, 
warily, joy spreading in spite of her 
restraint. As soon as her glance 
meets his, she smiles gratefully, and 
shrinks back again. | 

WALEs. Come—get up. 

MARTHA. I can’t—my strength— 


HERBERTS 


Wates. Let me help you— 

MARTHA. No—please— 

[She helps herself up with the aid 
of the open drawer and the side of 
the trunk—turning away in the proc- 
ess. He touches her ever so light- 
ly. She squares forward instantly, 
her head bowed. | 

Wates. That’s better. Now 
listen—you'll need some final in- 
structions—how else are you going 
to—er—what shall I say?—look 
after my bachelorhood ?— 

MARTHA. Oh— 

Wates. There’s no oh about it 
—there might have been once—but 
since you’ve voiced a certain clear 
hint and can follow it up with a very 
definite performance, fortified by 
years of practice in the art of un- 
raveling the muddled affairs of 
one, Herbert Wales— 

[Martha nods and smiles.] 

Wa_es. Always allowing him the 
single luxury of bossing his desk— 

MARTHA. But look at it there !— 

Wates. No, Martha—I’m sick 
of the sight—I’m looking at you 
now— 

MArTHA. I wish you wouldn’t— 

WALEs. Just another moment. 
You’re certain I can’t take care of 
myself ?— 

MarTHA. Yes— 

Wates. That it’d be a waste of 
energy, better employed my literary 
effort, for me even to try ?— 

MARTHA. Yes— 

Wates. Then let us give our 
readers the key of entrance to my 
bachelor quarters— 

MARTHA. But I don’t know 
where it is? [She looks up, meets 
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his glance, holds it. He smiles, so 
does she. | 
WALES. 


now, do you? 


You don’t look away 
[She looks away. | 

MARTHA. Tell me the address. 

Wates. Hm. When you get 
the trunks packed, put a tag on 
each—and in a flourishing hand, 
but not too crotchety for the ex- 
pressman to decipher—indite the 
following: Herbert Wales, Esquire, 
The Ludlow Bachelor Arms, Gram- 


ercy Park. 
MarTHa. Ah—it’s beautiful 
there, but— _—iwgj. 
WaLes. Yes?— 
MarTHA. I can’t say it!— 
WALEs. You mean, when do you 


follow ?— 

MARTHA [eagerly]. Yes—the 
place’ll need cleaning out—janitors 
are so undependable—even in such 
well-kept places—and there'll be 
the unpacking—and the pictures to 
hang—and the right things to go 
in the right closets—and—what’s 
the matter ?— 

Wates. I’m looking for that 
confounded duplicate key. Here it 
1s ~~ 

MarTHA. How can I ever thank 
you ?— 

Wates. Sh. 

[He gives her the key. She tucks 
it away. Wales turns aside. Brushes 
his hair with his hand. Looks trou- 
bled. Turns back, but cannot meet 
her glance. | 

Wates. I have to disappoint 
you just a wee bit, Martha— 

MarTHA. What is it now?— 
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the men’ll be here at noon—yoy'll 
follow them and that sort of thing 
—but the trouble is, there'll be next 
to nothing for you to do—after you 
settle the apartment— 

MarTHA. Why?— 

Wates. By that I mean—f[he 
goes over to the desk and picks up 
the manuscript case|—by that | 
mean just this— 

[He approaches the statue from 
which his hat and coat hang and re. 
moves them. | 

MARTHA. May I heip you? 

Wates. Always, Martha. 

[She helps him up with his coat 
—an awkward performance, con- 
sidering his greater height. | 

WALEs. You see—the stuff in 
this bag—the new novel—your 
happy book—needs that last chap- 
ter— 

MarTHA. I know, but— 

[He tugs himself into the coat 
with a “thank you,’ and turns with 
a more cheerful expression. Martha 
frowns. | 

Wates. And for the sake of the 
fiction of the thing—not to make 
the ending too actual, too much of 
a give-away—lI’ve got to go off for 
some foreign local colour— 

MarTHA. Foreign?— 

WaLes. Foreign to New York 
—to be blunt and exact—Florida. 

[Mystification falls before appre- 
hension; Martha’s head goes down. 
Pause. | 

WALEs [tenderly]. So this—is 
what you really came for? 
[Martha nods almost impercep- 


Wates [doubtfully]. Nothing tibly. He barely touches her hair 
dreadful—just this—of course, with a kiss. She doesn’t seem to 
you'll go along after the trunks— feel it. ] 
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HELPLESS 


WaALes. Come—don’t worry— 
[with mock playfulness ]—I'll keep 
in touch with you—send you some 
Florida views—and let you know 
just when I'll be back 2— 

MarTHA. How long will you 
be ?— 

Wates. Not long—it depends 
on my discovery of the right atmos- 
phere—one has to be especially care- 
ful of the verisimilitude of a last 
chapter—mustn’t hoodwink the 
reader there—or let him suspect 
he’s hoodwinked— 

MarRTHA. You're— 

Wa tes. No, I’m not joking. But 
even though I’m not, what I’m say- 
ing isn’t serious either. 

[She looks up hopefully.] 

MarTHa. No? 

[He cannot meet her glance— 
laughs vacantly | 

WaLes. No, Martha. 

[She turns aside. ] 

WALEs. One more item. 

MARTHA. Yes? 

Wates. We mustn’t forget our 
one valiant reader and critic—Her- 
bert Dunn. 

MARTHA. Herbert ?>— 


Wates. When you come to the 
packing of the books there—I want 
you to leave out just one—for him 
and for you—I’m sure you'll like it 
too—and finish it—though it’s 
monumentally long— 

MARTHA. What are you at 
now ?-— 

Wates. An old Spanish romance 
about chivalry—the funniest, though 
solemn folk call it the saddest book 
in history—about a knight and his 
squire— 


HERBERTS 
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MARTHA [brightening]. But 
you've given us so many things al- 
ready—the lamp—and the rug— 
and the arm-chair—and— 

WALEs. Gew-gaws compared to 
that book— 

MARTHA. Which one ?— 

WALEs. You'll find it laid aside 
— it’s called, Don Quixote— 

MARTHA. I’m sure I’m over- 
whelmed !— 

Wates. No, you’re not—not yet 
—wait till you’ve read it— 

MARTHA. But what has that to 
do with this ?— 

WaALeEs. I can’t say—nothing 
maybe—except that—I bear you to 
witness when you read it—or Her- 
bert will show you—he being like 
other men—it’s really a funny af- 
fair—consoling, he’ll say— 

[Wales moves towards the hall 
door. Martha follows at a respect- 
ful distance. He turns at the door.] 

MARTHA [desperately]. Won't 
I be seeing you before you go?— 

Wates. I’m afraid not—I’ve so 
many last chores to attend to— 

MARTHA. None that I can do ?— 

Wa tes. None,unhappily—they’ re 
mostly visits—one to my publishers 
—tiresome fellows who'd only bore 
you—and—my train leaves at five- 
forty-five— 

MARTHA. Won't you need a cup 
of tea?—to warm you for the 
trip ?— 

WaALEs [relenting]. Well—have 
it your way—brew me your Oolong 
witchery—have it ready at four— 
and have it for two— 

MARTHA. You wouldn't be ask- 
ing company ?— 

WALEs. Yes—you— 
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MarTHA [protesting]. Not— 
me ?—that’d be— 

Wates. A housewarming—hush! 

MARTHA [overjoyed]. Oh, sir! 

[Wales nods. Martha doesn’t 
respond. He shuts the door softly 
behind him. Martha stares after 
him, listening to his step. Gradu- 
ally returns to her journey between 
the commode and the trunk. Inter- 
rupts herself for a moment. Looks 


for the book, which she finds readily. 
Lifts it—finds it heavy—shakes her 
head—lays the book carefully down 


—smiles. Returns to her journey 
humming almost inaudibly. Busieg 
herself opening the remaining dram 
ers of the trunk—starting at the 
bottom—and coming finally to the 
top. She hesitates, gives a quick 
look at the object in the drawer, 
Shuts it hastily, and moves away 
slowly. Weavers, fingers her apron, 
Finds herself near the couch. Sits 
down. Suddenly pulls the aprog 
over her head. Sobs gently, unre 
strainedly. | 
CURTAIN. 














More and more frequently the directors of elaborate 
or atmospheric productions are replacing the ordi- 
nary curtains of the theatre with a drop curtain 
especially designed to strike and re-emphasize the 
mood of the play. For Melchior Lengyel’s Sancho 
Panza, in which Otis Skinner plays Don Quixote’s 
squire in his brief governance of Barataria, Reginald 
Marsh has supplied this amusing and striking cur- 
tain. Similar work by Marsh is familiar to the 
patron of John Murray Anderson’s revues, The 


Greenwich Village Follies and Jack and Jill. 








Photo by Francis Brugutére. 


The first scene in Sancho Panza as directed by Richard Boleslawsky 
decorated by James Reynolds. The Knight of the Rueful Countenance sits 
very high upon his lean wooden horse with his long spear aimed to the stars. 








The great success of this season in London has 
been John Elroy Flecker’s romantic play in 
rhythmic prose, Hassan, produced by Basil Dean. 
This sketch by G. W. Harris catches the rich ori- 
entalism of the play. It will be given in New 
York next year. 








Costume designs by Aubrey Hammond, one of the 
new English artists who are showing promise, 
Hammond's first stage work was done for the 
Liverpool Repertory theatre, where Basil Dean 
also began his labors. The King at the left and 
the Prince at the right are from the production of 
The Pilgrim of Love, a dramatization of a 
Washington Irving story. 
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DRAMA AND MANKIND 
A Review by STARK YOUNG 


Drama and Mankind, by Halcott Glover. Ernest Benn: London. 


for some time, good sense as it appears in an ability to relate arz 
truly and simply to the life out of which art must spring and which 
it must satisfy. Mr. Glover’s main short-coming is cultural; there is a 
tendency toward a somewhat disordered and ungraded array of opinion 
on every subject that arises or might arise in the course of the discussion; 
there is a certain amount of afirmation and debate about the obvious and 
about points that have long been admitted among people who think at all 
about art and life. The style, too, runs overmuch to sentences of the same 
length, two and three lines, without a restful modulation or grace, and 
with an effect of being constantly in shape to be combated or to be quoted. 
The reader’s taste is wearied by a monotony of delivery and insistence. 
This neverthless very valuable book of Mr. Glover's is based on the 
belief that the seeming antagonism nowadays between the bourgeois and 
the artist is not irreconcilable. And this might come, he thinks, putting 
the case most happily, by ‘‘not on either side abandonment of cherished 
qualities, but an intensifying of those qualities up to the pitch of meeting.” 
“The critic,’”’ Mr. Glover says, “‘is the voice of the cultured audience. 
He is not the voice of the playwright, the actor, the scene painter, or the 
manager. . . . He is our old friend the common man, possessed of 
quickened intelligence and the power of speech. He is what the common 
man would be had he conscious insight, wide experience, and eloquence. 
The artist can have no more than this, and is therefore in no way superior 
to the critic. He has certain specialized qualifications for saying in his 
way what the critic says in his own. In both cases the thing said has the 
same foundation. . . . The actor, if we must be literal, speaks the 
lines set down for him by the playwright. His performance will be 
bloodless if he do not work into them, first, the little contribution of his 
own vitality, second, and above all, the vitality of the hundreds of living 
men before him. Between them, the persons of the stage work up the 
audience to the creative point; the critic presents for after reflection the 
creative point that in his own person has been reached.” 
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The program of the book is first a discussion of the large part th 
public plays in artistic creation. A discussion of dramatic technique ing ® 
wide sense follows, arguing that all drama is included in history, romang 
and satire. The field of drama is as wide as humanity, and much remaiy 
as yet untouched. Mr. Glover pleads for creative criticism as a necessa 
complement to drama. ‘There follows then a good discussion of sent. 
mentality, which opens the way to the subject of dramatic limits. The reg 
of the volume gets off less successfully into a discourse on democracy 
propaganda, and the uses of the theatre in such directions. 

On the whole this is an uneven and sometimes obvious and disordered 
book, but it is full of very genuine insight and clarity of attitude. Ané 
it cuts through to some important fundamentals that for the most part ar 
to artists half-seen and vague, and to critics and theorists unknown; for 
one perhaps, to paraphrase Francis Thompson, too daring, and for one 
too dark. 













THE MACHINE WRECKERS 


The Machine Wreckers, by Ernst Toller, translated by Ashley Dukes, 
Alfred A. Knopf: New York. 


UT of the welter of names representing half-formed schools of 
half-baked theory which make up the record of Continental dram 
since the war come the names of a few men whose work is already § 

real, sure of itself and of its place. None is more outstanding than that 
of Ernst Toller, author of Masse-Mensch, a play which, still unpublished 
in translation, is already familiar to American readers through the photo 
graphs and accounts of the Jessner production in Berlin. Producers, 
artists, writers who went abroad last year and who saw anything of the § 
theatre in Germany are—without exception—agreed about the dramatic 7 
quality and the compelling power of this play. Moreover, the story of J 
Toller himself in jail at the time of the play’s success for his share in the 
Munich uprising has added its emphasis to the interest the play has 
aroused. The Machine Wreckers, another Toller play, comes to English 
readers now, well translated by Ashley Dukes and bearing renewed ev- 
dence of Toller’s capacity to characterize both the individual and the mass 
in a way that lends itself, with peculiar effect, to modern dramatic pro 
duction. Based as it is on Byron’s defense of the frame workers in his 
first speech to the House of Lords, the material of the play would class it 
superficially, like Masse-Mensch (one uses the German name familiarly), 
as labor propaganda. In reality both plays are the drama of our own 
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age, the poetry of one vital phase of the life of our own time expressing 
themselves in play form. 


‘Let us consider well this rabble, lords. 
It is the rabble digging in your fields, 
It is the rabble serving in your halls, 
It is the rabble whence your soldiers spawn, 
It is the strong arm that sets you in power 
To bid defiance to an enemy world 
And it will bid defiance to its masters 
If it be driven madly to despair.” 


The straight true thrust even of such propagandist lines as these is not 
the work of the didactic but of the poetic dramatist. 
BE. J. R. 1. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Life and Death of Sir John Falstaff, with an introduction by 
George Radford. Fourteen colored illustrations by G. B. Galizzi. E. P. 
Dutton and Company: New York. 

This volume consists of the Falstaff scenes from Henry IV, first and 
second parts, Henry V, and The Merry Wives of Windsor, arranged in 
an order that makes a delightful play around this hero. The introduction 
by Sir George Radford sets forth the life of Falstaff with its probable 
dates, treating him as the most real of personages. But the essay is not 
very interesting or acute. The introductions are pretty and fair in the 
Christmas manner, not bad for a gift book. 


Roger Bloomer, by John Howard Lawson. Thomas Seltzer: New 
York. 

In published form Roger Bloomer does not read quite so well as it 
acted, and that is no great argument against it as play writing. This play 
deserves reading and serious attention because of its very definite extension 
of the ordinary stage technique in the American theatre. It is unequal, 
and there are times when the author’s own relation to the material has a 
certain lack of balance and steady consideration and proportion; but these 
are pardonable faults alongside the amount of genuine feeling displayed 
and the straight approach to the subject-matter. Roger Bloomer is one 
of the most important works in recent years and one of the most hope- 
ful signs in the theatre just now. That Equity Players produced it is to 
the everlasting credit of that organization. 
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Failures, by H. R. Lenormand, translated from the French by Wig 
fred Katzin. Alfred Knopf: New York. 

The translation of Les Ratés, in the first part especially, lacks the — 
plosive and direct style of the original; but it improves as the play gog 
on. This play, recently presented by the Theatre Guild with Ben-Ami as 
the poet, is one of the most important of modern French dramas. (Seg 


page 76.) 


" The Montespan, by Romain Rolland. B. W. Huebsch, Inc.: New 
ork. 

Every word that Romain Rolland writes of the theatre is important 
to the theatre—how important a later generation will probably know bet 
ter than our own. - While theorists and propagandists are talking of the 
brave future when large scale ideas will meet the playwright with a mind 
large scaled enough to handle them, Rolland writes The Fourteenth of 
July and Danton and now The Montespan. And we let the plays drop 
quietly by our wayside almost without notice. Some day we shall regret it, 
The Montespan distorts the facts of history to verify the truths of life, 
It is the story of a powerful woman losing her hold on the power whichis 
her life, a play of remarkable interest throughout. 


Masks and Demons, by Kenneth Macgowan and Herman Rosse. Har. 
court, Brace and Company: New York. 

The mask has become again an essential form in our theatre. The in 
terest aroused by the modern masks of Craig and Benda and Dulac has 
stimulated the study of the origin and history of the masks which have 
been used in the ritual and the festival and the theatre of almost the whole 
world. By remarkable photographs, with explanatory text and illustra- 
tive designs, Mr. Macgowan and Mr. Rosse have developed this history 
and fulfilled their purpose of bridging the gap that lies “between the Duk- 
Duk dancer, who regulates morals and acquires riches in New Guinea, and 
some artist of the theatre who wishes to bring the mask back to the stage.” 


March Hares, by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. Stewart Kidd Company: 
Cincinnati. 

March Hares is a comedy of the pseudo-temperament. Almost every 
character—each a wild hare of March—is preciously aware of the esoteric 
vegetable with which, Gilbert-wise, he scurries down Piccadilly. Such 
comedy, to be really successful, must never deviate from its character basis 
to farce, and requires a cleverness of handling, if not actual brilliance. 
Mr. Gribble nearly reaches the last in his dialogue; despite an occasional 
labored epigram, it has both wit and flow. In technique of comedy plot, 
however, he falls below even cleverness. Recognitions invented at will by 
the poet, said Aristotle, on that very account are wanting in art. 
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From Choses de Théatre. 





Sketches by the Czecho-Slovak, V. Hoffman. At 
the left, three scenes for Verhacren’s allegorical 
labor-play The Dawn. At the right, five scenes for 
The Tempest, all following a circular pattern. 
Both productions were made at the Municipal Thea- 
tre at Prague. 
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F. RAY COMSTOCK and MORRIS GEST 


Have the Great Honor to Announce 


A Season of the World’s Foremost Dramatic Artists 
as Guests of the American Theatre 





“"THE MIRACLE” 


First American Season of 


MAX REINHARDT 
The Foremost Central European Stage Director, who has 


inaugurated his: work under the direction of F. Ray Comstock and 
Morris Gest, by a Stupendous Production of “The Miracle” with 
book by Karl Vollmoeller and score by Engelbert Humperdinck, 
revised and extended by Friedrich Schirmer, with settings and 
costumes designed by Norman-Bel Geddes, and with incidental 
dances by Michel Fokine, in the Century Theatre. 


This is the first and only production in the American 


Theatre which Max Reinhardt has made. 





THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE 


(Constantin Stanislavsky and Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, Directors) 
The entire first line of the World’s Foremost Acting Company, on return for six 
weeks only in New York, at Jolson’s Fifty-ninth Street Theatre, in repertory, 
including Tchekhoff’s “Uncle Vanya” and other new plays. 

The Repertory for the First Two Weeks will be: 

First Week 
Monday evening, January 14, Tuesday evening, January 15, Wednesday evening, 
January 16, and Thursday evening, January 17, 

“THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOFF,” by Fyodor Dostoievsky 
Friday matinee and evening, January 18, and Saturday matinee and evening, 
January 19, 

“THE CHERRY ORCHARD,” by Anton Tchekhoff 
Second Week 
Monday evening, January 21, Tuesday evening, January 22, Wednesday evening, 
January 23, and Thursday matinee and evening, January 24, 
“IVANOFF,” by Anton Tchekhoff 


Friday evening, January 25, and Saturday matinee and evening, January 26. 


“THE LOWER DEPTHS,” by Maxim Gorky 





BALIEFF’S CHAUVE-SOURIS 


(The Bat Theatre of Moscow) 


Direct from Paris, London, and a year and five months in New York. The most 


unusual and original entertainment on the contemporary stage on Trans-Continental 
Tour. 
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The THEATRE GUILD presents 
BERNARD SHAW'’S 


latest and greatest play 


SAINT 
JOAN 


“The finest play written in the English language in our day.”— 
sroun, World. 











GARRICK THEATRE, 65 West 35th St. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday, 2:15; Evenings, 8:15 


NEXT PRODUCTION 


The Race With the Shadow 











SCHOOL of the THEATRE 


and THRESHOLD PLAYHOUSE 
DIRECTORS 





CLARE TREE Major Ropert E. JONES Ws. Lyon PHELPS 
WALTER HAMPDEN ARTHUR HOPKINS STUART WALKER 
GrorGE ARLISS FRANK CRAVEN GRANT MITCHELL 
RACHEL CROTHERS EvLsteE FERGUSON HaASSARD SHORT 


Students play in stock company six nights and two matinees weekly for six months 
before graduation. Professional directors only—Scenic Design—Production— 
Dancing—F encing—Pantomime—Voice Development—Shakespearean Reading, etc. 
SPRING TERM OPENS MARCH 30TH 
Registration limited 
Write for Catalogue to the Director, Clare Tree Major 





1230 Fifth Avenue Telephone, University 0004 New York City 
9 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
1230 Fifth Avenue University 0004 
MATINEES FOR CHILDREN EVERY SATURDAY AFTERNOON AT 2:30 
Sleeping Beauty Pinkie and the Fairies King of Camarand 


DAILY MATINEES FOR THE OLDER CHILDREN 
Treasure Island Twelfth Night Prince and the Pauper 


Prices 75c to $1.75 plus war tax 
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THE LABORATORY 
THEATRE 


40 EAST 60th STREET, NEW YORK 





An organization of American players, established in the form of 
a business trust, having as its aim the founding of a Creative 
Theatre in America. 


The Laboratory Theatre com- After completing their courses, 
bines a school and a working competent students may have 
theatre. The tuition fee is the opportunity of remaining as 
$10.00 a week, payable four permanent members of the 
weeks in advance. Laboratory Theatre. 


The Director of the Laboratory Theatre and School is 


RICHARD BOLESLAWSKY 


Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 


Prospectus upon request Phone, Plaza 2115 









Will Last To 
Kingdom Come 


Klieg!  all-fibre 
electrical Connec- 
tors are practically 
indestructible and 
will outlive many cables. 
They are used universal- 
ly on the stage, where 
continual hard knocks 
are a part of the daily 





duty. 
The genuine Kliegl in- 
destructible Connector 


bears the name 





The Clavilux, first instrument to make 
possible the use of light as a fine art, is 
now on a recital tour through the country. 


and is made for 2 and 3 wire circuits, 5 to 


200 : , 
A few open dates are yet available. The — tes tee Cotes i 
rue I< ataiogue 
recitals this season will be played by : 
Thomas Wilfred, the inventor. If inter- ‘ ° ° ° I 
, Co. ne: 
ested, communicate at once with the Universal Electric Stage Lighting ye 
321 West 50th St. New York 


CLAVILUX LABORATORY Stage Lighting Engineers 
Designers and Builders of Everything Electrical 


Huntington, Hee I. for the Stage and Theatre. 
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MAX REINHARDT 
And His Theatre 


Edited by OLIVER M. SAYLER 


Author of “Our American Theatre,” “The Russian Theatre,” etc. 


















































58 color plates and 164 black-and-white illustrations 


“The most exhaustive book concerning the problems of the 
stage that has ever been issued in this country. It is a volume 
that no one who desires authoritative information on this, the 
most important phase of modern dramatic development, can 
afford to be without.”—Paul R. Martin, Chicago Journal of 


Commerce. 
“Pricelessly interesting.’ —Alan Dale, New York American. 
“As great a romance as any of the romances Reinhardt 


produced. We recommend it unqualifiedly.”"—S. Jay Kauf- 


man, Evening Telegram. 


At All Bookstores $7.50 
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